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to him as a disagreeable restraint. There is no part of 
the female character dearer to us men, than the idea that 
you are the soothers of our inquietudes, the solacers of 
our sorrow, the sympathising friends to whom we may 
at all times retire for comfort, in every distress. ‘The 
enthusiasm of youth often mingies with the addresses of 
the lover, an overstrained submission which places your 
sex in an exalted, but let me add ina false point of 
view. The husband, when he reflects coolly upon every 
circumstance, will, if he judges right, consider it better 
to preserve the heart he has gained, by displaying the 
manly qualities of sense, philanthropy, integrity, and 
fortitude, than by the lover-like arts which his juvenile 
affection urged him to adopt; and the discrect wife will 
hasten to elevate her own character, by adding to the 
delicate tenderness of the bride, the dignified virtues of 
the matron. 

« Exert the powers of your understanding, my dear 
child,” continued he, tenderly pressing he: hand. “ Even 
during the first fond period of wedded love, strengthen 
the bonds by which you hold Mr. Clermont’s heart, by 
displaying those mental excellences which will be ever 
new, and valuable when your person, your conversation, 
and your many fine accomplishments shall have lost the 
gloss of novelty. Providence, by placing you in an 
affluent situation, has imposed upon you a thousand mo- 
tives for exercising a benevolent heart; and by making 
you as it were a mark of distinction, enjoins that nice 
propriety of conduct by which, if we cannot escape cen- 
sure and sorrow, we are at least secure from the self- 
reproach of having deserved it. You are commanded 
to prepare yourself for a spiritual world, not to languish 
out life in luxurious softness. You may, like yonder 
glorious orb now sinking in the west, spread comfort and 
delight all around you, and become a noble spectacle 
both to men and angels. And will you give up all these 
privileges, to place your whole of happiness in the un- 
remitting tenderness of a sincere, amiable, well-inten- 
tioned, but undoubtedly of a fallible being? No, my 
child, summon your resolution, and ere he changes the 
mode of behaviour his fondness has imposed, do you 
imperceptibly release him from the restraint. With 
pain I have heard you both declare, that you wish to 
shut out all the rest of the world, and to live only to 
yourselves. I must tell you that if this opinion was 
circulated, you would subject yourselves to much oppro- 
brium, not to say disagreeable ridicule: but I will pre- 
dict that your opinions will be changed before you are 
three months older.” 


Mrs. Clermont here interrupted her father. «“ You 
have formed your judgment, sir, upon common attach- 
ments, and common marriages, and seem inclined to 
think that there are no exceptions from a general rule.” 

“T have formed my judgment,” resumed Mr. Dudley, 
“upon my thorough knowledge of your character, and 
all I have seen of Mr. Clermont’s; but I perceive my 
lecture wearies instead of convincing you. I will, there- 
fore, conclude, with two requests. I would wish to give 
them the efficacy of commands. In the first place, do 
not appear to avoid mixing in the society of your neigh- 
bours, and endeavour to engage Mr. Clermont in amuse- 
ments, which will occasion frequent little absences. He 
will return to you with additional satisfaction, and your 
telish of each other’s society will be improved, by the 
occasional interruptions company will give. My second 
Tequest is, that you will study your husband’s temper 
and character with the deepest attention ; in order that 
you may discover the peculiar tendency of those errors 
and prejudices, from which the best of us are not free, 
that by familiarising them to your mind, they may steal 
upon you in the diminished form of little imperfections. 
If you neglect to do this, you may, perhaps, first perceive 
them at a moment when passion has increased them be- 
yond their usual magnitude ; and your alarmed imagi- 
nation may still further extend them, till they eclipse 
their neighbouring virtues. Besides, a wife’s discretion 
may often guard her husband from an error, by knowing 
the peculiar temptation to which he is most liable. I 


have now done, and this, my child, is the only legacy 
I can bequeath you.” 

Reflections of the most poignant nature agitated Mr. 
Dudley, as he spoke the last words; Mrs. Clermont with 
disinterested affection thanked him for the valuable gift, 
and after assuring him it was all she wished for, she en- 
treated him to consider Louisa as his on/y child in the 
disposal of his fortune. She then obliged him to repeat 
his promise of visiting Stannadine at Christmas. “ You 
will then, my dear father,” said she, “ see how I am im- 
proved by your precepts, and how far I am a convert to 
your opinion.” 

—<>—— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


An attempt at local description—The author erects something 
like an enchanted castle, in which she immures a fair Arca- 
dian. 

The asylum which filial piety prepared for Mr. Dud- 
ley, was little calculated to banish from his memory the 
glowing fertility of the tropical islands; or the conve- 
nient elegance, with which well-regulated art had em- 
bellished Stannadine. The most enthusiastic imagination 
could hardly associate pastoral ideas with the neglected 
wildness of Seatondell, could suppose it peopled by 
Naids and Dryads, or fancy that Pan ever awoke its 
echoes with his tabor and pipe, while Cynthia and her 
maids of honour danced cotillions. 

Little did Mr. Alderson think when he bequeathed 
this estate to his grand-daughter, as a supply for pin-money, 
that it would soon become her on/y permanent possession. 
Much more improbable would it have appeared to his 
widow, could she have foreseen, when on her death bed 
she requested that her old dairy-maid, Mary Arby, might 
be permitted to end her days in the farm-house, which 
she had for many years inhabited, that she was providing 
a companion for the intelligent, accomplished Louisa. 
But the vicissitudes of fortune have often afforded co- 
pious themes for declamatory astonishment. 

Though Mrs. Arby had answered Miss Dudley’s in- 
timation of her design of coming to reside upon the 
farm, with an assurance that she should be proud to 
entertain young madam, she certainly did not feel any 
real satisfaction in the idea, that she was to be inter- 
rupted in the possession of a place, over which she had 
long reigned with paramount authority. Few young 
women, accustomed to the elegance of refined life, would 
have been inclined to disturb her. The house was built 
at a period when the substantial and glooiny style of 
architecture was preferred to the convenient and cheerful 
plan. Before the front was placed a little square garden, 
surrounded by a cut hedge, and subdivided at right angles, 
by an ornamented fence of yew. Behind the house was 
an orchard, terminated by a rookerv, the trees of which 
appeared at least contemporary antiques with the dwell- 
ing they belonged to. On the left hand lay the farm- 
yard and ovt-houses; and on the right the decayed vil- 
lage of Seatondell, many of whose inhabitants, allured 
hy the superior comforts which a large manufacturing 
town in the neighbourhood afforded, had deserted their 
parental abodes. There now remained only a few opu- 
Jent farmers, their labourers, and the curate of the parish ; 
the latter of whom, after enjoying the mental luxury of 
literary conversation, in college society, during the early 
part of his life, had been confined for many years to the 
dry discussions of haughty, illiberal ignorance ; and the 
painful reflections of disappointed hope. A pitiable, but 
not uncommon situation ! 

The arrival of the Dudleys in a post-chaise was such 

a novelty, that every inhabitant of Seatondell ran out of 

doors to gaze at the strangers. Mrs. Arby, trembling 

alike with infirmity and apprehension, unbarred the 
massy porch door, and led them into an antique stone 
hall. Anxious properly to perform the honours of the 
house, she attempted to place Mr. Dudley in the wicker 
arm chair, but, unhappily, in the hurry of politeness, 
flung down a large flower-pot that decorated the open 
chimney, upon Louisa’s clothes. That amiable girl, 


in trifling affairs, as well as upon important occasion ® 
diverted the good woman’s concern for the accident, Ly 
kind enquiries after her health, and recollections of th® 
early kindnesses she had received from her, when sh® 
visited at her grandmamma’s in her childhood. By men- 
tioning some articles of rural cookery, in which Mrs. 
Arby used to excel, she in a great degree reassured her 
trembling diffidence, and sent her 


« With despatchful looks in haste, 
As one on hospitable thoughts intent.” 


to make trial of her skill. 

Miss Dudley now addressed her father, who sunk in 
the arm-chair with his head resting upon his hand, his 
listless, unobservant eyes fixed on the immense stone 
window frames, which seemed rather to exclude than to 
admit the day. The deepening shades of evening added 
to the gloomy appearance, and increased the dejection of 
his too conscious heart. “My dear sir,” said Louisa, 
“T find this place infinitcly preferable to what I expected : 
a little paint and paper will enliven the house exceed- 
ingly, and when the yew ornaments are removed, I shall 
be delighted with gratifying my taste for flowers in that 
neat little garden. We shall find both health and amuse- 
ment in improving our farm in summer, and in winter 
books and music will afford a never-failing resource from 
chagrin. My dear father, do resume your wonted cheer- 
fulness; you have often taught me resignation, let not 
the preceptor need instruction from the pupil.” 

Mr. Dudley, after gazing upon his daughter for a few 
moments with a look of delighted affection, excused his 
want of spirits as arising from the fatigue he felt from 
their long journey. Louisa boped the depression which 
she also felt might be ascribable to the same cause ;— 
they separated at an early hour. 

Awakened by the clamour of the domestic poultry, 
Miss Dudley rose with the sun, and opened the casement 
of her chamber window, to take a view of the adjacent 
Her apartment fronted the orchard, a thick 
autumnal mist hung upon the horizon, but had the morn- 
ing been more favourable, the trees would have effectually 
impeded her design; for they were crowded together 
with a profusion which entirely obstructed the sight of 
any other object. She sat down, listening to the mur- 
mur of a distant rivulet, which, by a natural association 
of ideas, recalled to her memory a beautiful cascade at 
Stannadine; near which she first beheld Mr. Pelham, 
when introduced by her father in the character of Mari- 
anne’s lover. There are moments in which the firmest 
spirits yield to the pressure of calamity ; and while Miss 
Dudley recollected the happy hours she had passed in 
the society of that amiable man, a tear of involuntary 
regret, and a spontaneous sigh, expressed how much she 
felt the contrast of her present situation. 

She was roused from this reverie by the sound of foot- 
steps under her window, and looking out, perceived her 
father. Mr. Dudley, after passing a restless night, had 
left his apartment, with the hope of diverting the reflec- 
tions he knew not how toendure. His amiable daughter 
immediately banished from her thoughts the indulgence 
of her own peculiar sorrow, and lifting her beautiful eyes 
to heaven, with meek solicitude implored the beneficent 
Author of creation to assist her endeavours to restore 
tranquillity and self-satisfaction to one of the worthiest of 
human hearts. 

To give efficacy to her prayers, and to confirm her 
exalted principles by calling them into action, she imme- 
diately joined her father, and with the winning sweetness 
of which she was ‘absolute mistress, imperceptibly de- 
tached his thoughts from brooding upon irremediable 
misfortunes. She persuaded him to walk round her little 
demesne, and, with unfeigned transport, at length suc- 
ceeded in revising in his mind that passion for agricul- 
tural improvement to which he was naturally inclined. 
A party of labourers were soon set to work, to prepare 
the ground for plantations, which were to be so disposed 
that ornament might unite with utility. Others were 
employed in clearing some waste land, which could use- 
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in cleaning a large fish pond, which through neglect 
had been nearly filled with earth, by which effort of in- 
dustry Mr. Dudley proposed the double advantage of 
draining a morass and furnishing his table with an agree- 
able luxury. The orchard and garden underwent a 
complete metamorphosis ; about two thirds of the trees in 
the former were felled, and thus the cheerful rays of the 
sun were permitted to break in upon tbe green moulder- 
ing walls of the old mansion. The clipt hedge was in 
part removed, and a neat green paling substituted in its 
place, and the ornamental yew pillars were completely 
annihilated, to make room for a plantation of odoriferous 
shrubs. ‘These alterations involved the Dudleys in some 
serious disputes with Mrs. Arby, who feeling all the local 
attachments age is apt to indulge, considered every object 
with which she had long been familiar, with a sort of 
sacred regard. Even the gloom and damp which had 
hung for many years upon her residence, seemed in her 
eyes a perfection, the loss of which nothing new could 
supply. 

Doubtless all the antiquated driads of Seatondell, if 
any such there were, joined with Mrs. Arby in her re- 
gret, but amidst the general devastation a large white 
rose, which entirely overshadowed the datry-window, 
was preserved with most religious care. A tender sen- 
timent was united to the uncommon beauty and fertility 
of the plant, to preserve it from destruction, for it had 
been set by Mrs. Dudley in her childhood. Her affec- 
tionate and grateful daughter, while she cleared it of its 
decaying branches, and with pious assiduity decorated 


the sod from whence it grew with 


“ The rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The glowing violet, 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
And ev’ry flower that sad embroidery wears ;” 
Milton’s Lycidas. 


indulged the pleasing melancholy which a departed 


friend impresses upon the memory, when the time has 
softened the agonies of grief into mild regret and pious 
resignation, The approach of the winter had already 
begun to strip the branches of the rose-bush of their 
verdant honours; and Miss Dudley’s thoughts were 


naturally led from the ravages of the season, to recollect 
the more terrible devastations of death. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


that the creative power of the imagination may be 
lin producing pleasure, as well as pain. 


Proving 


employ 


The superior excellence with which Miss Dudley 


adorned retirement, was not wholly confined to the du- 
ties of a daughter; ber heart glowed with the purest 
flame of benevolence, nor could disappointment obscure, 
nor distress absorb the sacred radiance. The inhabitants 
of Seatondell certainly presented no very alluring quali- 
ties to a polished mind; but my heroine considering 
them in the light of fellow-creatures, discovered in the 
common nature she shared with them, an unalienable 


claim upon her to discharge all the social and charitable 
offices, which dependent and accountable man from 
“brother man requires.” She was not restrained by 
observing that prejudice, malevolence, and calumny pre- 
vailed even in this retreat. She considered 
these hateful passions as the natural characteristics of an 
ignorant mind and an unbridled temper, and she even 
conceived it possible to counteract their baneful effects, 
by exhibiting the contrary virtues in the most amiable 
point of view. This hope was too romantic to be the 
chief motive which regulated her conduct, for she prin- 
cipally looked forward to the approbation of her own 
conscience, whose silent voice can best appreciate the 
effects of external circumstances. 

By the most engaging affability of look and manner, 
Louisa conquered the dislike her wealthy neighbours 
had conceived against her, and induced them to visit the 
“fine lady,” who was at first equally the object of their 
ridicule and abhorrence. My poor heroine soon _per- 
ceived, that it would be a vain attempt to discuss any of 
the topics of conversation of which she was mistress, and 
prudently assuming the learner, permitted her visitants 
to lead the discourse, and endeavoured to improve her- 
self in the knowledge of local politics, and rural economy. 
The matrons were all charmed by this modest humility ; 
2 
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obscure 
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and the fair rustic belles perceiving nothing intimidating | father but with a smile indicative of the most heart-felt 


{or haughty in her manner, endeavoured to acquire some 
hints respecting dress and behaviour from the graceful 


come on purpose to ridicule and eclipse them. 


well-meaning design, of healing the village animosities, 


the occasional sacrifice of an afternoon, She more 
clearly knew the value of candour and placability, by 
perceiving how necessary they were to tranquillity and 
self-satisfaction. From a tedious uninteresting conver- 
sation she returned with double avidity tu her favourite 
amusements ; her books, her needle, her music, her gar- 
|den, the society of her beloved father, and those active 
lexertions of charity from which her limited purse could 
not wholly restrain her. Accustomed to economic atten- 
|tions, she knew how to husband her bounty, and by 
adding to it her personal services, to render a trifle valu- 
She visited the sick, consoled the afflicted, in- 





lable. 


buted its rewards. She was not discouraged by the 
murmurs of caprice, mistake, or ingratitude, though 
they often interrupted her benevolent plans; for while 
jher heart bore testimony to the rectitude of her inten- 
| tions, it taught her to look for her reward in an appro- 
bation transcendently superior to the changeful plaudits 
of variable man. 





Though Miss Dudley, instead of succeeding in her | spirits. 
anxiety, because he intended, while Louisa was with 
| was forced to listen to many a dull detail of wrongs and | ber sister, to take a journey to London, and endeavour 
insults; yet she derived considerable advantages from |to collect the scattered remains of his fortune. In th 
mean time the hours did not pass uncomfortably away, 
The unusual mildness and serenity of the weather 
proved favourable to their rural occupations, 
mornings were generally spent in the field, and the 
evenings enlivened by the perusal of some approved 
author, 


satisfaction. 


Mr. Dudley was almost persuaded that the ruin of his 


stranger; and almost forgot their first idea, that she was|daughter’s fortune had not materially affected her happi. 
ness, and the thought was a cordial to his depressed 


He looked forward indeed to Christmas with 


The 


—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


The dawn of connubial felicity, with a word or two on the 


pleasure of tormenting. 


My two preceding chapters were peculiarly adapted to 


structed the ignorant, and reproved the idle. She founded those who feel the inconveniences arising from depressed 
a village-school, inspected its management, and distri- | circumstances, a disagreeable situation, or an u pleasant 
neighbourhood. 
to them independent amusements, and comforts abso- 
lutely beyond the power of fortune. 
the favourites of the fickle goddess a few intimations, 
that they should receive her bounty with gratitude, and 
use it with moderation; frequently comparing their situ- 
ation with that of their neighbours, in order to induce 
No part of her conduct appeared more deserving of|them to meet with fortitude the little evils from which 


It seemed a humane office to point out 


I now address to 


|mitation than her behaviour to Mr. Walden, the unfor-/even the happiest human beings cannot be exempt. 


jtunate clergyman whom I before mentioned. He had 
‘long been exposed to the supercilious neglect of ostenta- 
ieee wealth, or the rude insults of conceited ignorance. 
Depressed by poverty, perplexed by the care of providing 
for a numerous family, snd harassed by the unpleasant 


these accumulated evils, which his education had taught 
charge his ministerial duties, he performed them with 
| the cheerful satisfaction of the Christian pastor. 

ceived for him all the respect his character and sacred 
function deserved, and treated him with the most marked 
civility, Flattered by an attention to which he had 


been so little used, he endeavoured to revive his dejected 


|lain buried in oblivion, 
had recalled him to the sense of pleasure was extreme, 





where, solicitous to exhibit his mental acquirements, he 


| upon some ingenious topic of discourse. They were too 
| candid to call this conduct by the harsh terms of intru- 
‘sion, or pedantry. 


igive him a moment’s respite from chagrin. Far from 


With fortitude, did I say ? 
most cheerful acquiescence ; for considering the calami- 
ties to which our nature is subject, the trivial vexations 
of life are beneath our regard. 


I want a term implying the 


It may be remembered, that Mrs. Clermont was left in 


temper of his wife ; his mind sunk under the pressure of} the full possession of all the blessings the most flattering 
imagination can conceive. No sooner had her father and 
him to feel; and though he continued faithfully to dis-| sister left Stannadine, than the happy pair agreed to de- 
vote one fortnight to the uninterrupted pleasure of each 
the mortified air of a self-denying anchorite, instead of other’s society. The congratulatory cards were therefore 
answered, with a hint that they did not at present re- 
The Dudleys, at their first arrival at Seatondell, con- | ceive company, and an invitation to go and spend a week 
at the Park was respectfully deferred. 


For the honour of wedded love it shall be mentioned, 


that they persevered in this resolution, though candour 
compels me to acknowledge, that before the expiration 
spirits, and to recollect those agreeable talents which had | of that time, the hours moved upon leaden pinions. As 
His attachment to those who|every adventitious aid to conversation was rejected by 
mutual agreement, the invincible power and eternal du- 
and his eager enjoyment of the long denied luxury of} rability of love, though illustrated by their own example, 
literary conversation led him frequently to their house ;| seemed after frequent repetition but a vapid topic. Mr. 
Clermont, with some degree of pleasure, recollected the 
anxiously sought to engage Mr. Dudley or his daughter|amusement his pencil afforded, and his fair bride was 
more than once tempted to look over her nuptial orna- 
ments, and to appropriate her several dresses to different 
Louisa felt happy at being able to/occasions of grand display. 


Meanwhile Lady Clermont, who had reluctantly left 


‘indulging a jest at the expense of his quaint rusticity, or|a very “ high-lived party” at Brighthelmstone to be pre- 


| scholastic expressions; they excused his failings, pitied 
/his misfortunes, and esteemed his virtues. 


Louisa’s excellences. 


and prejudice of age, she soon taught the old woman to 
‘consider the once dreaded arrival of her young lady as 


sent at her son’s nuptial, was dreadfully chagrined to be 
detained with her lord for a longer period than she at 
Nor was Mrs. Arby exempt from the mild influence of| first proposed, and since decorum would not permit her 
Happily blending. the mistress | to leave the country till the intended visit was over, she 
‘with the friend, and kindly allowing for the petulance | determined that her new daughter should deeply feel the 
mortification of which she had been the cause. 
not difficult for her ladyship to endeavour to persuade 


It was 


|the greatest blessing she had known; and to join in the|herself to dislike a young woman possessed of beauty, 
| general applause, which, in spite of a few malevolent de-| sweetness, and elegance; it was a character to which 


tracters, was bestowed upon such exemplary conduct. 


it possible for Miss Dudley to be wretched? Could a 
‘liberal, reflecting mind avoid partaking of the felicity it 
imparted; or at least, enjoying the pure satisfaction 
| arising from the consciousness of having acted right? 
| Yet, sometimes, when alone, a tear would steal down 
jher cheek. It was not called forth by recollecting the 
{splendid establishment Sir William Milton had once 
| offered, for that she had resigned without the least reluc- 
}tance; but, alas! Mr. Pelham was not quite forgotten, 
and his agreeable character appeared to greater advan- 
tage, when contrasted with the society in which she 
now supposed herself destined to spend her future life. 
Filial piety, fortitude, and female delicacy united to re- 








Thus increasing the happiness of all around her, was | cause it eclipsed her own. 
the hauteur of affected superiority ; her plebeian rank 
was considered by the high-born Lady Clermont as an 
indelible disgrace ; and her ignorance of the fastidious 
niceties of etiquette which the great world requires, 
afforded an inexhaustible fund of raillery, for one who 
had long considered such knowledge to be the compen- 
dium of valuable science. 


she could form no pretension, and naturally hated, be- 


She received the bride with 


Mrs. Clermont had been accustomed from her earliest 


infancy to unremitting tenderness, and she was by na 
ture peculiarly susceptible of unkind treatment ; it there- 
fore cannot be wonderful, that the dislike between the 
mother and daughter was reciprocal. But her ladyship’s 
temper was too violent to permit her to confine hers to 


strain the unavailing regret, and she never met her|/her own bosom. She nursed the detestable design of 
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rendering her less 


visible in his countenance, whenever the idol of his soul 
was spoken of in terms short of admiration, she con- 
tinued to point the most mortifying sarcasms against 
romantic attachments and first impressions, mixing her 
observations with those faint commendations of Mari- 
anne’s beauty and simplicity, which might almost be 
termed implied censures. 


Mr. Clermont’s behaviour to his mother had always 
been distinguished by respectful attention, in part arising 
from gratitude for the marked preference she had shown 
to him, and in part from pity at witnessing the unkind 
neglect she experienced from his father, and which had 
greatly contributed to sour a temper naturally unamiable. 
Rut his deference as a son was now put to a severe trial, 
and could scarcely resist the stronger feelings of offended 
Jove. 

One day, after having been particularly piqued by his 
mother’s invidious observations, he hastily retired to his 
wife’s apartments, to lose the painful recollection in her 
engaging sweetness. He found her in tears. ‘The tears 
of beauty are interesting ; its distresses inspire the heart 
with the warmest resentment; and Mr. Clermont had 
infinitely more of the knight-errant in his character than 
generally falls to the lot of a husband. He conjured 
her to disclose the cause ; his tender solicitude, while it 
gave her heart the liveliest pleasure, considerably increas- 
ed her tears; for Mrs. Clermont had not yet adopted 
her father’s advice, of aspiring to that more exalted part 
of our sex’s character, which teaches us to share in the 
sorrows of our husbands with magnanimity, and to teach 
them fortitude by our unobtrusive patience. She was 
the “ feeble vine,” always clinging for support to “her 
wedded elm.” 

Sobbing with distress, which seemed rather to pro- 
ceed from weakness than from any real affliction, she at 
length answered his importunities, by confessing that 
her tears proceeded from Lady Clermont’s unkind be- 
haviour. But when she found that she had excited a 
tempest which all her skill could not allay, she deeply 
regretted the imprudent discovery. Mr. Clermont burst 
from her in a rage, and hastened to his mother. A most 
violent altercation ensued between them, in which they 
mutually seemed to forget what was due to the sacred 
ties of blood. Lord Clermont’s authority, and the gentle 
mediation of his daughter, produced an apparent recon- 
ciliation ; but the seeds of disgust were deeply sown, 
and in their final effect, were ruinous to Mr. Clermont’s 
peace. 

During the remainder of the visit, her ladyship be- 
haved to the bride with ceremonious coolness and affect- 
ed respect. This behaviour, though less reprehensible 
than the former, was equally painful to a candid inge- 
nuous mind. Marianne deeply reflected upon the pre- 
ceding events, and though there was nothing in her 
husband's behaviour which could be construed into an 
implied censure of her conduct; her conscious heart 


amiable in the eyes of her impassion- 
ed husband ; and unrestrained by the strong impatience 


was dictated by great apparent kindness and ostentatious 
urbanity. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A fete champetre—Excessive tenderness is sometimes trouble- 
some. 

Soon after the Clermonts returned to Stannadine, the 
congratulatory visitings commenced. Our society was 
unusually animated, by the exhilarating entertainment 
of anecdote and observation which this circumstance 
supplied. As I have already anticipated the general 
conclusions, and hate repetitions, I shall hasten to the 
description of a grand féte, given by Mr. Clermont, to 
the inhabitants of Danbury ; for, in compliance with his 
father’s wishes, he had formed a parliamentary design 
upon our ancient respectable borough. 

The entertainment consisted of a ball and supper, 
given in the gardens; in which such of the company 
who chose, might appear in an assumed character. The 
bride arranged the plan of the entertainment, and per- 
haps felt a secret pleasure, that the superior elegance of 
her taste had now an opportunity of publicly displaying 
itself. Every ornament was perfectly rural, and the 
whole proceedings were addjusted with pastoral simpli- 
city. In the attire of Calypso she presided as mistress 
of the feast, and welcomed her guests te her bower with 
an air of inimitable sweetness. Her Ulysses hung with | 
enamoured eyes upon his fair enchantress, and forgot | 
his father’s senatorial projects: unlike his old archetype, | 
who only remembered Ithaca, even when first infatuated 
by the Queen of Ogygia. 

The company afforded a great display of character, 
but not all strictly classical. Captain Target, with his 
head dressed a la Pigeon, a chapeau under his arm, and 
a sword, exhibited a tolerable modern Mars. Miss Car- 
damum happily returned from Scarborough in time for 
this festivity, rich in polite anecdote, and gaily deco- 
rated by fashion. She treated us with a very lively 
Diana, in a pink sarsinet jacket ; while Miss Dolly Me- 
dium displayed as happy an imitation of Venus, in a 
white frock altered into a Grecian symar for the occa- 
sion. For my own part, I was contented with the sim- 
ple, unambitious character of a shepherdess, and put | 
myself to no further expense than a few biue ribands, | 
with which I metamorphosed my walking-cane into a_| 
crook. 

I thought the evening extremely agreeable, and re- 
turned home perfectly satisfied; but my unfortunate 
facility in being pleased, exposes me to many incon- 
veniences, and frequently obliges me to retract the ap- 
plause which is controverted by better judges. It was 
determined in full consistory, that the lights were ill dis- | 
posed, the ornaments childish, the refreshments parsimo- | 
niously supplied, and the bride and bridegroom visibly | 
too much attached to each other, to pay proper attention | 
to their friends. But what was most lamentable, so little | 
regard had been paid to proper arrangement, with re- | 
spect to the dancers, that the captain and Miss Dolly 








told her it had not been worthy his esteem. She had 
been apprised of Lady Clermont’s bad temper, and the 
little influence she possessed in her family was publicly 
known. It was absurd to expect to be exempt from the 
general influence of constitutional ill-humour, and cruel 
to degrade and expose an unhappy woman, who idendily 
laboured under the severe affliction of a husband’s con- 
tempt. 

On discovering her past indiscretion, Mrs. Clermont 
fell into an error not uncommon to a generous suscepti- 
ble heart. Prompted by a keen sense of her fault, she 
determined to apply to Lady Clermont for forgiveness ; 
and had the application been made with prudence, or 
had the person to whom it was addressed possessed but 
half the generosity of herself, the most happy effects 
might have been produced. But in the letter she wrote, 
(for she had not courage to name her offence in conver- 
sation,) she proportioned her concessions rather to the 
acuteness of her own feelings than to the enormity of 
the fault, which was in reality nothing more than an ir- 
ritable sense of undeserved provocation. This letter 
afforded the malevolent Lady Clermont the liveliest 
satisfaction, It convinced her of her power to distress 
a placable susceptible mind, and she preserved it with 
care, to be produced as an incontrovertible evidence 
against her daughter, on any future occasion. Her reply 
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were placed below Mr. Inkle and Miss Allbut, the com- 
mon brewer’s daughter. This might indeed be the effect 
of chance, but such misfortunes must be expected from 
the heterogeneous mixture jumbled together on this oc- 
casion. It was undoubtedly an insult to the Danbury 
patricians, to invite them on the same evening with their 
plebeian neighbours, and a breach of the etiquette their 
present znember, Lord Grimbly, always observed. As 
the Clermonts were young people, it certainly proceeded 
from ignorance, but then a friendly hint should be given, 
that such improprieties may be avoided in future. 

As these observations were not whispered in closets, 
they were detailed to Mrs. Patty, when she paid an exr- 
traordinary visit to Miss Lappel’s, in order to learn 
what was said of the entertainment. As in the opinion 
of the sanguine Abigail, it had been a complete piece of 
perfection, she had anticipated the high encomiums 
which would be passed upon her lady ; and by implica- 
tion upon herself, as a most able assistant in producing 
the happy effect. Judge, then, of her astonishment to 
find it had been voted an absolute bore. Mrs. Patty’s 
tongue was not deficient in the grace of volubility, and 
she certainly poured upon the calumniators a torrent of 
what might be termed retributive abuse; but when we 
expect a panegyric upon ourselves, to meet only an op- 
portunity of abusing others, is certainly a mortification. 
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[ can compare it to nothing but what a Roman general 
must feel, who was only permitted an ovation, when he 
expected a triumph. 

Patty’s anger was too violent to evaporate in defama- 
tion at Miss Lappel’s, and she seized the first opportu- 
| nity to inform her lady what her enemies said of her. 
Whenever my fair readers are threatened with a similar 
communication, I will entreat them, for the sake of their 
future peace of mind, to repress the imprudence of rising 
curiosity, and to silence the injudicious or perhaps ma- 
| levolent informer. Miss Clermont did not exert this 
| useful self-command, and Patty was too fond of using 
the acid in her mental stimulants, to adhcre rigidly to 
truth. She aggravated, therefore, the aggravations 
which Miss Lappel, through her indignation at the ill- 
usage of so good a customer, had already supplied; and 
thus the Danbury critic upon Mrs, Clermont’s féte cham- 
pétre became at last a most highly-coloured lampoon ; 
| capable of agitating a firmer mind than the fair enter- 
| tainer possessed. How extremely hard it was to be dis- 

appointed, in her first attempt at gaining popularity ! 
To be so unexpectedly disappointed, too, rendered it still 
more provoking; for every one of her guests had de- 
clared themselves quite enchanted during the whole 
evening. One satisfaction still remained,—the sympathy 
of an affectionate husband. She had made the enter- 
tainment on purpose to oblige him, and doubtless he 
would warmly espouse her cause against a malevolent 
world. Her quarrel indeed was only with a very small 
part of the universe; but injured people are fond of 
using indefinite terms. 

It was at an inauspicious moment that Marianne flew 
to impart to’her dear protector the cruel injuries she had 
received. Mr. Clermont had employed the whole morn- 
ing in attempting to sketch a likeness of the sweet Ca- 
lypso, who had so enchanted him a few evenings before. 
After many unsuccessful attempts, he at last executed a 
very promising outline ; but whilst he was bending over 
it, with the mingled exultation of an artist and a lover, 
a favourite spaniel rushed into the room, and in its ecstasy 
at the sight of his master, leaped upon the pallet, and 
entirely obliterated the unfortunate performance, 

Mr. Clermont had ever borne his father’s peremptory 
behaviour and his mother’s caprice with submission and 
deference. But the mandaies of his lordship, issued in 
the compulsatory tone of a despotic monarch, and re- 
ceived with silent awe, were not calculated to eradicate 
any evil propensity, nor to inculcate any generous virtue. 
Fortunately his son had received from nature an amiable 
affectionate disposition; and his uncorrupted mind, ele- 
vated by a fertile imagination, and the strong enthusiasm 
of early youth, gave a romantic, but engaging turn to 
his character. From nature, too, he received as foils to 
his virtues, impetuous passions, and vehemence of tem- 
per; and these errors no paternal precept taught him to 
subdue; nor did the yet surer rule of paternal example 
inculcate the important duty of self-command. The 
restraint which the presence of his parents imposed was 
temporary, and his violence was stiil more apparent when 
that curb was removed. 

On opening the door of the library, Mrs, Clermont 
surprised her husband in the first paroxysms of anger; 
correcting the trembling dog. Though her presence had 
always used to harmonise his soul, it rather added to his 
vexation on this occasion. He wished to have concealed 
from his Marianne every defect in his own disposition. 
He felt the resentment which rises in the mind of per- 
sons conscious of error; a resentment at first extremely 
apt to fall upon those who happen to witness the fault, 
instead of pointing the reproof to their own bosoms. 

To her terrified enquiries as to the cause of his violence, 
he remained for some time silent, and at last complained 
that she had interrupted him, when he was most par- 
ticularly engaged. Mrs, Clermont immediately with. 
drew. Her spirits had been previously agitated by 
Patty’s gossiping communications; this was the first 
time she had ever seen the “ god of her idolatry” in a 
light that obscured his supposed divinity. What a dis. 
covery for one who measured the virtues and the vices 
by a gigantic standard! She reached her dressing-room, 
and sinking into a chair, fell into strong hystericks, 

Her screams instantly alarmed her family, and Mr. 
Clermont was the first to fly to her assistance. His 
heart was candid and affectionate, and soon penetrated 
by remorse. He had corrected his dog for obliterating 
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the portrait; but he had himself cruelly discomposed | 


the charming original. In the lively pangs of compunc- 
tion, he flung himself at her feet ; terrified at the appre- 
hension of her danger, he implored her forgiveness, and 
styled himself the basest of villains. No pungent aro- 
matic could boast the reviving power which his voice 
possessed ; his gentle bride, with sobbing tenderness, 
assured him of her forgiveness; but her delicate frame 
had been too much affected by the acuteness of her sen- 
sibility, immediately to recover from the shock it had 
received. Mr. Clermont attended her with the most 
watchful solicitude ; entreaties for pardon, and assurances 
that it had been long ago granted, were repeated every 
minute; and if this unlucky incident could be termed 
the quarrel of lovers, it certainly confirmed the proverb, 
by proving the “ renewal of love.” 

The lady’s indisposition necessarily obliged some of 
the servants to be present during the eclaircissement ; 
and as uneducated minds are ever apt to suspect more 
than they know, and to exaggerate what they really see, 
the circumstance was soon published, in a manner not 
very favourable to the wedded pair. My sagacious 
neighbours entered deeply into the dispute, and seemed 
willing to allow Mr. Clermont entire possession of the 
epithet of « basest of villains,” which he had been pleased 
to affix to his own character. Indeed, general report 
brought no instance to confirm this unqualified abuse ; 
but will candour permit us to question the veracity of 
voluntary confession? Our inquisitors-general, after 
bitterly inveighing against the guilt of hypocrisy in a 
young person, resolved upon a permanent sitting to dis- 
cover the latent depravity, which they were certain must 
exist. And they executed this task with a degree of 
watchfulness that would have done honour to Argus 
himself; who perhaps was the mythological emblem ot 


our sisterhood. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
In wedlock, characters may be too similar to produce harmony 
This axiom is proved by a well-fought battle between female 
weakness and male folly 

While pity sang the plaintive dirge over the misfor- 
tunes of “ poor Mrs. Clermont,” that lady had entirely 
recovered from her indisposition ; and fully confiding in 
her husband’s assurance, that she should never behold 
the smallest error in his temper and conduct again, she 
yielded to the transporting reflections which the expected 
arrival of her dear Eliza Milton had excited. Several 
months had elapsed since the friends had enjoyed the 
gratification of a personal intercourse, and though the 
important events which had taken place in that period 
had been described by a very diffuse pen, yet many cir- 
cumstances would admit of further amplification, in 
which art both ladies were adepts. 

As I cannot conceive that it could be from the want 
of a proper relish for the beauties of female conversa- 
tion, that Mr. Clermont was not cqnstantly of the party, I 
will ascribe his absence to his commendable wish to gratify 
the fair friends with opportunities of indulging the con- 
fidence they so highly relished. Delicacies are apt to 
satiate the appetite, and to produce such a whimsical 
craving afier novelty, as to render the coarsest food palat- 
able. The most luxurious epicures sometimes prescribe 
to themselves abstinence, in order to excite the greater 
relish for an expected dainty. Judging by these rules, 
Mr. Clermont invited a party of young friends to Stan- 
nadine, very soon after Miss Milton’s arrival. ‘They had 
all been his companions at school as well as at college, 
and their society had been productive of a thousand 
pleasures, before despotic love became the “ master pas- 
sion in his breast,” and “swallowed up” every com- 
petitor. 

The foils who were thus introduced as a contrast to 
female softness were men of fortune, animated by youth 
and lively spirits, and exceedingly disposed to enjoy 
themselves with their old friend. They beheld his hap- 
piness with that sort of good-humoured envy, which 
warm admiration is apt to inspire, and which, though it 
desires as fortunate a lot for itself, bas no malevolent 
wish to lessen the felicity of another. « Where did you 
meet with such an angel, Clermont?” was the general 
exclamation; and the epithets, “Lucky dog!” and 
‘* Happy fellow!” were interrupted by many hearty 
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shakes of the hand, and wishes of long life and unin-| 
|terrupted harmony. I could here moralise upon the in- 
| stability of human wishes. 
The young gentlemen were all passionately fond of 
field sports; it was the season for enjoying them, and 
| the surrounding country was favourable to their desires. 
| ‘The restless humour of their sex soon made them weary 
| of sedentary amusements; one proposed hunting, an- 
| other shooting, a third coursing; but Mrs. Clermont’s 
‘tender disposition supplied her with very strong objec- 
tions to all the three diversions, and she looked with so 
much horror upon the cruel nature of these sports, 
!as almost to detest those who practised them. She de- 
| fended the cause of the dumb creation, with all the irre- 
| sistible graces of plaintive oratory ; and as her insinuating 
| countenance, no less than her words, was peculiarly 
|adapted to soften the hearts of her opponents, the ma- 
| jority seemed more than half convinced, and inclined to 
'give up their darling pursuit. But one of the young 
| Acteons, (by name Aubrey,) possessing more humour 
| than implicit deference, encountered the fair pleader with 
}a great share of agreeable vivacity, at the moment that 
/her triumph was going to be acknowledged. He gaily 
| ascribed the commiseration the ladies generally expressed 
for the sufferings of animals of chase, to sympathy, 
| arising from the recollection of their own terrors, while 
| exposed to the persecutions of the grand pursuer, man. 
| He cautioned them against the dangerous, though gene- 
'rous design, of diverting the whole attention of that 


proof to the general hilarity it inspired. Old school ex. 
ploits were then recollected with infinite satisfaction, and 
the classical enjoyments which college had produced lost 
none of their attic zest by repetition. In short, mirth 
and good-humour were completely re-established in the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Clermont was, in the mean time, indulging in a 
luxury, of which I would prescribe a most temperate use 
to all young wives: I mean, the dangerous pleasure of 
unreserved confidence, with what is termed a bosom 
friend. The ruin of wedded peace may often be ascribed 
to such injudicious communications. To what purpose 
is it to talk over an husband’s errors, or the littie vexa- 
tions which may be casually endured from him, unless 
to quicken our sensibility, to keep our minds and our 
tempers in a painful irritable state, and to prevent that 
happy forgetfulness which is in many instances the great. 
est blessing we can enjoy ? 

Mr. Clermont’s ill-humour was too apparent to escape 
Miss Milton’s observation, and Marianne’s streaming 
tears evinced her painful sense of it. Encouraged by 
the pleasing sympathy of her friend, she indiscreetly re 
lated every little incident which had before occurred of a 
disagreeable nature; and the adventure in the library 
was largely discussed, together with Mr. Clermont’s 
anxiety at her illness, and his solemn promises of never 
again giving way to ill-humour. Instead of considering 
a breach of that engagement as a constitutional defect, 
or a transient forgetfulness, and therefore but a venial 








| mischievous creature from other objects of prey, to them- 
|selves ; and he illustrated his argument with so many 
| whimsical ideas, that a loud laugh announced his victory. 
| Neither Mrs, Clermont, nor her echo, Miss Milton, dared 
|to oppose their lively antagonist, and a shooting party 
| was fixed for the next morning, to which Mr. Clermont 
| was prevailed on to accede, though he had in reality no 
‘relish for the sport. 

| The company had no sooner retired than Mrs. Cler- 
| mont began to exert her influence to detach her husband 
| from what she termed an inhuman diversion. Certainly 
| shooting could appear no better, when her lively imag’, 
| nation had embellished the terror of the poor birds which 
| had escaped, the misery of such as were wounded, the 
| anguish of the dying, and the grief of the survivors. 
|Mr. Clermont heartily wished he could have retracted 
| his promise; but as it had been given, thought he must 
|adhere to it. His lady had now a new cause for dis- 
jsuasion. Accidents often happened with guns, and as 
| nothing but his staying at home would pacify her, he at 
| length acquiesced ; but so unwillingly, that he spent the 
| remainder of the night in anticipating the awkward ap- 
| pearance he should make to his expecting friends in the 
| morning. This apprehension was not ill-founded: the 
| apologies he had framed were too jejune to be admitted ; 
the real cause of his absenting himself was instantly 
guessed, and a loud laugh excited ; which Mr. Clermont 
affected to parry with great bravery. 

A jest upon the subject of female usurpation is dread- 
fully grating to lordly man, and it is peculiarly so when 
(as in the present instance) it happens to apply. Mr. 
Clermont declined his lady’s invitation to breakfast, and 
as soon as his friends had set off, retired to his library, and 
there continued to pace the room with desultory steps ; 
frequently imagining he had caught a glimpse of the 
chains which Hymen is suspected to wear under his long 
saffron mantle. 

Respecting the real existence of these said chains, I, 
as an old maid, must not be allowed to give any decided 
opinion ; but as the very apprehension of them has been 
known to drive many of the “lords of the creation” 
frantic, I constantly advise my newly-married friends to 
endeavour as much as possible to divert their husbands’ 
atiention from this terrible bugbear. I entreat them to 
hold the reins of government (if by great chance com- 
mitted to their hands) with circumspect prepriety, and 
to surrender them the moment that the possession of 
them becomes disputed. 

Dinner summoned the party again together. The 
young sportsmen, delighted with the pleasures they had 
enjoyed, were in most excellent spirits; but the fretful 
vexation which appeared in Mr. Clermont’s look and 
manner effectually suppressed the indulgence of genuine 
mirth. A forced conversation was faintly supported, and 
the ladies soon withdrew. The bottle then began more 


error, Miss Milton aggravated it into wanton perjury 
and consummate cruelty. She had no malevolent de- 
sign in so doing, but she had never made any observa- 
tions upon real life, and Mr. Clermont’s present behaviour 
was certainly very opposite to the perfect excellence and 
perfect felicity which exists in the land of Hymen;—as 
described in the Utopian geography of many modern 
novelists. 

« Ah, my dearest Marianne,” cried the affectionate 
but imprudent Miss Milton, “ are you indeed united toa 
lordly spirit, insensible of the value of your lovely ten- 
derness, your charming sensibility? I observed you at 
table, and felt astonished that Mr. Clermont could resist 
the soft complaining anguish that appeared in your 
countenance. Hark !—No, I am not mistaken, the gen- 
tlemen are extremely lively now. They can enjoy 
themselves as soon as the restraint which we imposed is 
removed. Good Heaven! and have I lived to see my 
Marianne an impediment to her husband's happiness ?” 
“My father’s cautions,” resumed Mrs. Clermont, 
“ pointed out to me all these evils; but I did hope 
that Mr. Clermont would prove an exception to the 
general rule. Too plainly do I discover that my society 
has lost its wonted fascination. Alas! my heart will 


ever be unalterably his, even if he continues to treat me 
injuriously.” 


Here a sudden interruption prevented her from pro- 


ceeding, and gives me an opportunity of closing my 
chapter. 


i 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The consequences of a confidant’s interference when unre- 


strained by discretion. 


Mr. Clermont and his friends rose from table in high 


spirits, and proceeded to the drawing-room in the gay 
hope of spending a pleasant evening. 
they beheld was Mrs. Clermont rising from the sofa, 
and loosening her hands from Miss Milton’s; her eyes 
red and swollen, and her cheek wet with tears. 


The first object 


Confused, surprised, and, perhaps, secretly ashamed 


of a weakness she had not time to conceal, she could 
only answer the general enquiry of what was the mat- 


ter, with a complaint of indisposition; and seizing her 
friend’s arm, hurried to her apartment. Mr. Clermont 


followed, full of real anxiety, but when fie tenderly 
enquired into the nature of her complaint, she only an- 
swered him with a soft sigh, and a request that he would 
not distress her. 


Lady G. (in Sir Charles Grandison) complains, that 


mediators and mediatrixes had extended her whimsical 
disputes with her lord, and given them a more serious 
aspect than she designed. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the present fracas between our young people would 








freely to circulate, and Mr. Clermont’s chagrin was not 


have terminated as easily as the last, if Miss Milton had 
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not been seized with the warm knight-errantry of friend- 
ship. Conceiving that the timid Marianne wanted an 
orator to open her cause, she informed Mr. Clermont 
that his wife’s uneasiness had proceeded from his evident 
ill-humour, and she requested him to consider what kind 
of treatment gentleness and sensibility required. 

To borrow a phrase from the vocabulary of Bacchus, 
Mr. Clermont was a little elevated, and consequently felt 
the high dignity of man too warmly to submit to reproof. 
« Does Mrs. Clermont, madam,” said he, “ appoint you 
the judge of my behaviour?” Then turning to his lady, 
he desired her, for her own sake, to behave with more 
propriety, and then humming a favourite tune, he re- 
joined his companions. 

Neither my hero nor my heroine were models of pru- 
dence. Mr. Clermont’s renewed vexation was strongly 
written in his face, and he was too much agitated to 
evade his friends’ enquiries. They were quite in a dis- 
position to enjoy fun, withoot retaining sufficient judg- 
ment to distinguish humour from mischief. A grand 
rebellion against female influence was resolved upon, 
and as such projects always succeed best when reason is 
entirely banished, they all determined to spend the even- 
ing in high jollity; and to call in Champaign and Bar. 
gundy as glorious auxiliaries, for the supporting of male 
authority, and for humbling a wife’s spirit. 

As Mr. Clermont’s heart, in spite of his resentment, 
could not be wholly alienated from his Marianne, he was 
the first to quicken the circulation of the glass, in order 
to silence the reproaches which he could not endure. 
The hours of night flew rapidly away, enlivened by 
what the gentlemen called Anacreontic sallies. Avout 
twelve o’clock, Mrs. Clermont despatched a request to 
speak with her husband; but the general voice chorused 
his answer, that he was particularly engaged, and could 
not leave his party till the morning. 

If the gay Bacchanalians perceived the “ broad pinions 
of time swifter than the wind ;” to poor Mrs. Clermont 
he appeared “ to creep decrepit with old age.” Unkind- 
ness must ever fall with severest weight on those who 
have ever been accustomed to extreme indulgence. Miss 
Milton’s interposition had indeed been able to aggravate 
a trivial vexation into a real sorrow, but it was utterly 
incapable of healing the anguish a tender mind endured, 
while labouring under the known displeasure of a be- 
loved husband. 

Mrs. Clermont flung herself upon ihe bed, pretending 
sleepiness, but in reality to escape from the impertinence 
of consolation ; which administered no relief to her ago- 
nized heart. Her anxious friend insisted upon watching 
her slumbers, and positively refused to quit her chamber. 
This fond attention, contrasted with Mr. Clermont’s 
cruel neglect, rendered the latter but more apparent, and 
fixed another dagger in Marianne’s breast. Besides, her 
faithful Patty believing her lady to be asleep, began a 
conversation in audible whispers with Miss Milton, of 
which the following was the prefatory speech. 

“ Pray, madam, what can be the matter between my 
master and my lady? though I always thought they 
would soon fall out, for Miss Lappel has told me, that 
all the people in Danbury say, Mr. Clermont is the 
greatest villian in the world.” 

“Hush!” said Miss Milton, “so I am afraid; but 
don’t let your lady hear you for the world.” 

“O,” replied Patty, “she is fast asleep. "Tis a shock- 
ing thing, madam, that she should be so married. The 
sweetest, best tempered creature in the world.” 

“Tt is indeed a fatal engagement,” said Mrs. Clermont 
to herself, but her desire to hear more kept her silent. 

“ Pray, Mrs. Patty, do you know how this match was 
brought about?” enquired Miss Milton. 

“It was my old lord’s doings, madam. To be sure 
there must be a fate in these things. Perhaps they 
wanted money at the Park; but I think it was not so 
neither. Mr, Clermont never let my lady have any rest ; 
tease, tease ; but such hot love is generally soon cold, as 
the saying is.” 

“ Not always so,” returned Miss Milton, “but only 
with such ungrateful wretches as he.” ; 

“ Wretches indeed, madam. “Well, to be sure, you 
only say what all the world does of him.” 

Here Mrs. Clermont’s agony could no longer be sup: 
pressed. She fell into violent fits, and it was at this 
period that the message was sent to Mr. Clermont, and 


footman was again despatched to say that his lady was| nising terror, which the fear of an husband’s unworthi 

extremely ill; but he judging his master’s presence, in| ness must excite in an ingenuous heart, Mrs. Clermont 

the state he then was, could afford no consolation,| unfortunately resolved to disburthen her mind, by con- 

brought for answer that Mr. Clermont was extremely | fessing to Miss Milton that she had overheard the con- 

sorry, but really was unable to attend her. versation between her and Patty. That lady candidly 

Leet, acknowledged, that the violent epithets she had used 

CHAPTER XXX. against Mr. Clermont, proceeded from her lively interest 

in her friend’s sufferings, and not from her knowledge of 

Human passions, like the sea, vary from tempests to sullen any secret depravity. “ But,” added she, «I am atraid 
calms. your maid can give you further information.” 

«“ Will my enquiries be justifiable, and to what pur- 
pose will they tend?’ resumed Mrs. Clermont. 

“ They will at least relieve the anguish of suspense, 
and if he appears innocent, your harmony will be in 
some degree restored ; if the contrary, you will have the 
comfort of knowing the worst, and the sooner you are 
separated from a depraved husband——” 

«“ Separated !’—exclaimed Mrs. Clermont, turning 
pale with terror; “ for Heaven’s sake, Eliza, how could 
you suggest such a horrid idea? you little know with 
what passionate attachment my heart is irrevocably his. 
But let us change the subject, for I will make no enqui- 
ries that may lead to such a horrid catastrophe.” 

« Act as you judge best,” returned Miss Milton; «I 
have only mentioned what an attachment like that you 
I confess, uncertainty 





The night passed in scenes of distraction ; I shall now 
usher in the morning. 

Mrs. Clermont, exhausted by her strong emotions, | 
sunk into a slumber, in which she had continued a few 
hours, when Mr. Clermont and his friends awoke. A | 
confused recollection of what had passed, mingled with | 
much secret compunction; for the delights of intempe- 
rance will never stand the test of returning reason. } 

The visitants, on being informed that Mrs. Clermont 
was exceedingly indisposed, judged that their remaining 
longer at Stannadine would be a great impropriety; and | 
desirous to remedy as far as possible the evil they had | 
caused, at taking leave of Mr. Clermont, strongly urged 
him to an immediate reconciliation with his lady. Shock- | 
ed at the idea that the world should know that he and | 
his beloved Marianne were at variance, he sat agitated| express would urge me to do. 
by the most sensible regret, which his friends strove to| seems to me the most dreadful of all conditions; and 
diminish, by softening his offence into a venial failing. | recollect, my dear, that the event you shudder at, is at 

The moment their carriages drove off, Mr. Clermont} all times optionable, and not the certain consequence of 
went into his wife’s apartment; but not with that lively | Ni 
transport which is expressive of the happy husband. | 
She had just risen from her bed, and did I indulge myself | 
in the use of similes, I might now justly apply the trite | 
one, of a broken lily wet with rain. Her pale, dejected 
aspect heightened in Mr. Clermont’s mind the tender 
sensibility which resentment and inebriety had obscured: 
he folded her in his arms, and with impassioned agony | 
besought her to forgive him. Mrs. Clermont assured him | 
that she did, but her averted eye, and half-stifled sobs, 
gave no pleasing confirmation to her words. 

Mr. Clermont walked to the window mortified and 
dejected. Undoubtedly he was too arrogant in expecting 
his recent provocations ceuld be immediately forgotten, | 
and himself received with a complacent smile. I am, | 
however, afraid that the generality of husbands, from 
the high idea they entertain of their own superiority, | 
would be apt to think a wife very capricious who should | 
retain her resentment after they have made the slightest | 
concession. Men are remarkably tenacious of their| 


your endeavouring to reassure your mind 

To this fallacious reasoning, Mrs. Clermont weakly 
yielded her “ better judgment,” and Patty vas applied 
to for further information. Mr. Clermont’s behaviour 
had been so truly inoffensive in every respect, but in the 
instances I have detailed, that Patty had nothing new to 
communicate; but out of her great zeal to make her 
lady easy, she undertvok the office of spy upon her mas- 
ter’s conduct, and opened an indirect communication 
with the Danbury inspectors. 

Nothing, however, could be procured but petty de- 
tractions and general invective; so evidently the result 
of malice, as to be even in Patty’s opinion undeserving 
of repetition. During the course of these enquiries, 
Miss Milton terminated her visit; Mr. Clermont’s mind 
was still so little in unisun with Marianne’s, that he re- 
joiced at the departure of a person, who he perceived 
was honoured with that confidence, and those marks of 
affection, which he believed to be exclusively his right, 
while she bitterly regretted the absence of her dear com- 


opinions, and since protracting a domestic quarrel must 
always be at the hazard of future happiness, I must ad- 
vise my sex to be “ easily entreated.” I can assure them 
that a placid smile will convey a very forcible reproof to 


stowed. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Clermont deter- 
mined upon another effort; “You have been ill, my | 
dear,” said he, “I hope you are better.” A faint affirm- 
ative was the only reply. ‘I conjure you, Marianne, by 
all our foriner happiness, do not treat me with indiffer- 
ence. I feel more compunction than I can express, when 
I recollect the past ; but let this acknowledgment suffice. | 
Banish the events of yesterday from your remembrance. 
Give me your hand, and promise to think of them no} 
more.” She coldly gave her hand, and with a forced 
smile uttered the desired promise. | 
Though it would be very entertaining to a professed | 
gossip, to follow our young couple’s proceedings in a! 
journal-like narrative, the apprehension of not meeting | 
with the congenial soul of a sister gossip in my readers, 
imposes brevity. The Clermonts continued to behave | 
to each other for some weeks with civility instead of 
tenderness, and with attention instead of confidence and | 
harmony. The conversation she had overheard between | 
Miss Milton and Patty, cruelly agitated her mind, and | 
induced her to view all her husband’s actions with the | 
askance eye of suspicion ; while her knowledge of the} 
violence of his temper imposed a sort of terrified com- | 
pliance. Mr. Clermont, on the contrary, attributed his | 
Marianne’s melancholy reserve to an implacable disposi- 
tion, and feeling unwilling to gratify her pride by any 
further submission, he permitted his attachment for his 
once adored idol insensibly to decline. 





the answer returned, which I have before stated. The 


After having for some time silently endured the ago- 





a generous heart conscious of error, and that forgive- | 


ness is not the /ess valuable because it is cheerfully be-| 
| “unweighed words,” or thoughtless repetitions of the 


panion. 


The happiness of the Clermonts soon assumed a more 


favourable appearance. The indefatigable Patty could 
hear nothing that was of sufficient importance to dis- 
turb it, and her lady indulged the hope that the expres- 
sions which had so deeply disturbed her mind, were only 


vague calumnies of envy and malevolence. She and 
Mr. Clermont equally felt the pain of discord, and they 
began insensibly to reassume the tender affectionate be- 
haviour which had endeared the early hours of their 
union; when this fair promise of felicity was interrupted 
by an unfortunate incident. 


— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
Very palatable to the lords of the creation, as it exhibits them 
in the possession of plenitude of power. 


In compliance with her friend’s parting request, Mrs. 
Clermont had given a solemn promise of continuing her 
journal; and as it was to be truly circumstantial, it ne- 
cessarily employed great part of her time. While thus 
engaged, she generally locked her door to prevent inter- 
ruption; but one day having unfortunately forgotten that 
precaution, Mr. Clermont suddenly appeared. Three 
sheets of paper had been filled ready to despatch; to 
say the truth, they were as innocent a composition as 
ever issued from a female pen: but as they contained a 
repetition of what had passed in conversation between 
herself and husband, with comments on the happy 
change in his behaviour, she anxiously wished to con- 
ceal them from him; and on his playfully attempting to 
take them from her, she threw them into the fire, and 
watched them till consumed, with serious solicitude. 

Mr. Clermont’s mind was not wholly free from the 
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meanness of suspicion, and he felt deeply mortified at 
the idea of a wile’s concealing secrets from him, which 
she implicitly confided to another. He suppressed his 
chagrin at the moment; but since his curiosity to pene- 
trate into this interdicted correspondence was irresistible, 
he determined to use any means to develope the mys- 
tery. 

He soon procured a letter of Miss Milton’s, and upon 
breaking the seal, realised the proverb respecting the fate 
of suspicious people, for certainly the first paragraph 
was not very complimental to himself: it follows— 

“Do not, my dearest Marianne, think me insensible 
of the pleasure you express, at your husband’s appear- 
ing conscious of his cruel injurious treatment of you; I 
rejoice that your meek sensibility at last seems to touch 
his heart with remorse; may the compunction be lasting! 
But oh, my sweet friend, guard against the amiable sus- 
ceptibility of your temper, nor any longer fix your hap- 
piness in the frail promises of weak irritable man. 
Recollect your father’s admirable precepts, and contract 
your fond affection for one who never deserved, and does 
not return it.” 

If Mr. Clermont had possessed sufficient patience to 
peruse the whole letter, he would have found the aspe- 
rity of this paragraph softened by several concessions in 
his favour, and would have perceived the epithets * weak” 
and “irritable,” which had most piqued him, were in 
reality intended as a censure upon his whole sex. But 
his passion entirely overcame him, and, flying to his 
lady’s apartment, he peremptorily charged her immedi- 
ately to break off all connection with an artful, base 
calumniator, who, under the specious mask of friend- 
ship, dared to interfere in the sacred concerns of wed- 
lock, and to traduce a husband’s character even to his 
wife. He concluded with a threat, that if she refused 
immediate compliance, she should never see him more; 
and after thus justifying Miss Milton’s sentiments by his 
conduct, he tore the letter into a hundred pieces, and 
rushed out of the room. 

Mrs. Clermont remained for some moments stupified 
with surprise, and gazing upon the fragments, in which 
she recognised the writing of her dear Eliza. ‘Tears, 
her usual resource, at length came to her reliet, und she 
was indulging in a very plentiful flow, when a servant 
entering the room, announced the arrival of Mr. and 
Miss Dudley : Marianne flew to meet them, and for a 
moment forgot her sorrow in their embraces. 

I must now account for their sudden arrival. Mr. 
Dudley was hastened to London by letters from his 
agent, informing him that a clear discovery had been 
made of the long suspected villany of the elder Tonne- 
reau, and that in consequence he was taken into custody ; 
Louisa’s ardent desire to see a sister whose letters had 
for some time betrayed an expression of tender melan- 
choly, induced her to expedite her intended visit to Stan- 
nadine. 

Mrs. Clermont did not wait for their enquiries to ex- 
plain the reason for the tears which still swam in her 
radiant eyes; she frankly owned that her father had 
formed the justest estimate of the married state, but 
added, that perhaps even he would not have expected 
that Mr. Clermont’s love should already have so far 
evaporated, as to permit bim to insist upon her aban- 
doning a friend who had been the chief blessing of her 
life. She sobbed out her resolution never to renounce 
her Eliza, and then asked if her lot was not that of pe- 
culiar misery ? 

«“ No, my child,” said Mr. Dudley, “ you only parti- 
cipate in the ills common to humanity; and I have a 
satisfaction in reflecting, that the troubles arising from 
contrariety of temper and opinion, may be remedied by 
prudence and concession. Mr. Clermont has doubtless 
reasons to urge for this peremptory style. Where is he? 
I must see him, and bring about an immediate explana- 
tion.” 

A servant being summoned, informed them, that his 
master was gone out on horseback, and had refused any 
attendance. Mrs. Clermont’s distress now assumed the 
appearance of frenzy, from apprehensions respecting the 
safety of the person whom sie a few moments before 
considered as a relentless tyrant. Every domestic was 
despatched in search of the dear fugitive, and scarcely 
could the efforts of her father and sister restrain her from | 


joining them. 
Intelligence at length arrived that he had been seen | 


|on the road to the Park; Mrs. Clermont now earnestly 
| pressed her father to follow him, and to conjure him im- 
‘mediately to return home. Nothing else could alleviate 
her anxiety, and having obtained this promise from Mr. 
| Dudley, she became tolerably calm. 
Louisa’s heart not only melted with pity for her sis- 
ter’s wild distress, but for the silent anguish which op- 
pressed her dejected father. She knew his mind had 
lately received an additional weight of anguish, from 
the apprehension that he must either engage in a crimi- 
|nal prosecution, against a man with whom he had for- 
merly lived in the strictest bond of friendship, or else 
‘suffer a nefarious villain to escape punishment: “ My 
dear father,” said Louisa to herself, while her sister was 
in the extremest paroxysms of grief, “ with what calm 
dignity do you support sorrow ?” 
Having persuaded Marianne to recline on the sofa for 
(a few minutes, she fullowed her father to the door, to 
‘breathe her ardent wishes for the success of his em- 
| bassy: “I do not fear,” replied Mr. Dudley, “ but that 
| shall persuade Mr. Clermont to return; do you exer- 
cise your influence over your sister, and conjure her to 
‘abandon a friend, who, I suspect, has acted a most inde- 
|fensible part; if she yields, her husband will probably 
| be ashamed of his unmanly violence. My fears, Louisa, 
| were but too just. They have good hearts, and a real 
‘affection for each other; but Marianne is married to a 
|man as enthusiastic and imprudent as herself. How 
disgraceful are these baby quarrels! how ridiculous these 
| high theatrical passions, which subject them to the laugh 
|of the neighbourhood ! nay, worse, which point out to 
artful villany, means whereby it may effectually under- 
mine domestic happiness.” 

Miss Dudley exerted all her eloquence, to persuade 
Mrs. Clermont to consent to any terms of reconciliation 
|her busband should impose; her arguments were an- 
| swered by declamatory flourishes on the inviolable sanc- 
| tity of friendship, and the justice of defending one whose 
|zeal, if allowed to be imprudent, was yet the result of 
pure affection. 

Mr. Dudley was not more successful in his mediation ; 
Mr. Clermont, after an exaggerated detail of his provo- 
cation, urged the fond idolatry with which he had loved 
|his Marianne, and her ingratitude, in hesitating to sacri- 
fice to his just resentment her blind partiality for a dan- 
gerous woman, who assumed the pretext of friendship, 
to further her execrable designs against his peace. Lord 
Clermont, though less violent than his son, was firmly 
of opinion, that the intimacy with Miss Milton must be 
| immediately terminated ; and Lady Clermont, who hap- 
| pened, unfortunately, to be at the Park, took this oppor- 
‘tunity to vent her sarcastic malignity. She termed 
Marianne a well meaning young creature, but to her 
certain knowledge, too deficient in her ideas of pro- 
priety, to be entirely entrusted with her own conduct. 

Mr. Dudley checked the resentment of wounded pa- 
ternal affection, by recollecting bis character of mediator. 
| He gave up Miss Milton’s conduct as wholly indefensi- 
|ble; and in general condemned confidants as dangerous 
(to matrimonial peace. But he urged the propriety of 
|gently loosening those ties, which, though absolutely 
| fantastic, had a real influence over his daughter’s mind. 
|The very word Mr. Clermunt had used (sacrifice) im- 
| plied reluctance, and he pointed out how much more 
| desirable it was that her reason should be convinced re- 
| specting the impropriety of her friend’s conduct, and 
| consequently the necessity of dissolving the connection, 
‘than that a sudden breach should be imposed upon her, 
|as an act of obedience. In the former case, Mr. Cler- 

mout might expect his wife would soon look up to him 
with grateful deference, for having rescued her from a 
dangerous error; in the latter a recollection of the vio- 





have made, by observing that she had long agu entirely 
forgiven the little offence which this letter was meant to 
palliate, and only produced it as a proof of the indis. 
putable necessity of her son’s supplying the firm decision, 
which the dear creature confessedly wanted, and of his 
rescuing his amiable wife from such a dangerous friend 
as Miss Milton was. This opinion met with general 
approbation, and Mr. Dudley, on his return to his daugh- 
ter, recommended unconditional submission, as the only 
terms on which Mr. Clermont would consent to return 
home. 

“I do not,” said he to Mrs. Clermont, “now urge 
your determination by common motives. Every thing 
which ought to be most dear and sacred to you, is at 
stake. It is not four months since the world saw you 
enter into marriage, under the happiest auspices of mu- 
tual love, Your disagreements cannot be concealed, and 
the most candid will hardly be able to persuade them. 
selves that they could have proceeded to this length, 
without somewhat criminal on one side at least. Let 
your story, my dear girl, be told even by a partial friend, 
believe me the prudent part of the world will severely 
reprobate an attachment (though to a female) to which 
you can resolve to sacrifice the higher duties you have 
recently bound yourself, by the most solemn and invio- 
lable vaths, to fulfil.” 

“ Are then the names of wife and friend incompati- 
ble 7” exclaimed Mrs. Clermont. 

« IT will give you my opinion on that subject hereafter ; 
at present the known duty of a wife calls upon you for 
immediate performance. Risk not your future happiness 
by any further delay. Take your pen and dictate an 
adieu to Miss Milton. It may be affectionate, but let it 
be determined ; and then recall your husband whilst it is 
yet in your power to recall him.” 

Mrs. Clermont reluctantly complied. Her tetter to 
her Eliza was blotted with tears, and incoherent through 
distress, After one gentle reproof, it was filled with 
copious complaints against the hard necessity which im- 
posed a separation, and with protestations of inviolable 
regard. ‘To these fond ebullitions of love, Miss Dudley 
subjoined a softened narrative of the events which had 
led to the prohibition; and she urged Miss Milton, by all 
her regard for her Marianne’s future peace, not to at- 
tempt to dispute its validity. 

I will insert Mrs. Clermont’s letter to her hushand— 
“I have complied with your injunctions, and have 
given up for you the friend whose affection constituted 
my chief felicity for fourteen years: a friend whose only 
fault was indiscreet partiality for me! In doing this, I 
have torn from my heart its dearest object, yourself alone 
excepted. My regret cannot be disguised, nor will it 
yield to time. Your renewed and uniform tenderness 
can alone recompense me, for the sacrifice you have 
enjoined. Return, my Edward, immediately, and save 
your once beloved Marianne from sinking under the 
weight of her sorrows.” 

Mr. Dudley did not disapprove the pathetic sincerity 
expressed in this letter. It had the desired effect. Mr. 
Clermont immediately returned to Stannadine; again 
entreated his lady to forget the past, and encouraged her 
to look forward to future golden days, by the gracious 
assurance that he would always remember her meritori- 
ous compliance. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


The author's opiniou of the politics of Hymen seems to be in 
favour of a limited monarchy. 

Though the quarrels of the Clermonts might in their 

violence, frequency, and speedy termination, be justly 

compared to the disputes of children, they did not end 





lent measures which had been taken, would induce her | 
to honour her severed friend with a regret of which she! 
was unworthy. In conclusion, be urged his son-in-law | 
to a generous unconditional return, by the consideration | 
how powerfully sach a concession would affect his | 
daughter’s heart. 

Lady Clerniont here interfered, and prevented these | 


precipitate confidence were her constitutional failings. | 


Her ladyship prevented all the impression the unques- 
tionable ingenuousness of this acknowledgment might 


in quite so cordial a reconciliation. It is, perhaps, im- 
possible to “ pluck memory from her seat,” or to “ erase 
a written trouble from the brain,” when the mind has 
passed the first stage of adolescence. Mrs. Clermont 
recollected that every disagreement had been adjusted 


| with increased d/fliculty, her experience of the past gave 


her but a melancholy anticipation of the future, and the 


| arguments from determining the yielding husband. She | renunciation of so dear a connection was too painful, 
| produced the Jetter in which the incautious but well- | and imposed in too authoritative a manner, to be cheer- 
| intentioned Marianne had coafessed, that weakness and | fully submitted to. 


The fear of offending taught her to 
try to conceal her grief, but her pallid cheek and swol- 
len eyes the next morning plainly proved the night had 
been spent in tears. 
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Conscious of past severity, Mr. Clermont endeavoured 
to conciliate his wife’s affections, by more marked atten- 
tions to her father. He earnestly pressed him to postpone 
his intended journey to town, to give up all endeavours 
to recover his fortune, and to depend entirely upon the 
steady friendship with which he would cheerfully use 
every effort to alleviate his sorrows. Mr. Dudley’s con- 
duct in influencing his daughter’s submission, had ban- 
ished from her husband’s mind a suspicion which an 
expression in Miss Milton’s fatal letter excited, and Mr. 
Clermont now felt gratefully inclined to promote the 
wishes of a man who had gratified his. 

“« Make my child happy,” said Mr. Dudley, “ and you 
will impose upon me the highest obligation.” 

Mr. Clermont threw his eyes upon the ground, and 
with a remorseful air said, it should in future be his 
study to prove how highly he rated her compliance. 

«[ do not, sir, mean to reproach you, or wholly to vin- 
dicate my daughter; but I wish strictly to caution you 
against two errors. Avoid calling in any person to wit- 
ness your little domestic disputes; a mediator in matri- 
monial quarrels is more likely to widen than to heal the 
breach. Rather choose to keep every disagreement a 
profound secret, for if they are at all exposed, curious 
impertinents will publish them with added circum- 
stances, and however painful these circumstances are to 
yourselves, the world will find in them matter for enter- 
tainment and ridicule. 

« Let me also, my dear sir, entreat you to look upon 
your wife’s errors with the tenderest indulgence. If an 
action can be referred to two motives, kindly affix that 
which is least reprehensible. You used an expression 
at the Park, Mr. Clermont; it was inconsiderately uttered, 
yet it struck me to the heart. You called my child un- 
grateful. Her heart is devotedly yours ; you may break 
it by unkindness, but you cannot estrange it. She is 
young, inexperienced, and romantic, but she is not, can- 
not be ungrateful. Ingratitude is the vice of a narrow or 
depraved soul, it never exists in a warm impassioned 
disposition. Ob, sir, pardon my agitation, but the daugh- 
ter of the exalted woman | have long lamented, and 
speedily hope to rejoin, never could disgrace her mother’s 
memory by ingratitude to an affectionate husband.” 

«“ Proceed,” said Mr. Clermont. “ Your words sink 
into my soul; have you more to urge ?”—* Nothing!” 
replied Mr. Dudley, emphatically, and grasping him by 
the hand; “ except that you will never suffer my Louisa 
to want a protector, or an asylum.” 

The ladies bere entered, and Mr. Clermont turned 
aside to conceal the emotion Mr. Dudley’s solemn re- 
proof had excited. The fond father took this opportunity 
to slip a letter into Marianne’s hand. “I had much to 
say to you, my dear child,” said he, “ and it is of too im- 
portant a nature to be intrusted to the vague impression 
conversation imprints upon the mind. Your worthy hus- 
band has urged me to reside with you; his request is 
the more pleasing, as it evidently proceeds from his affec- 
tion for you. If I live, I shall be often with you; if not, 
consult that paper, I shall speak in it when dead.” 


At these words his daughters burst into tears. “ I inust | 


go with you to London, sir,” said Louisa. “ You shall 
not leave me while you indulge these afflicting fore- 
bodings.” 

“My mind is uncommonly tranquil and serene, my 
dear girls, this morning. I wonder, Louisa, you do not 
perceive my artifice. I wished to make a deep impression 
upon Marianne’s mind, and see I have succeeded. Dry 
your eyes, my darlings, and bid a cheerful adieu to that 
father whose only remaining wish is, to see his children 
happy.” 

While Mrs. Clermont threw herself into her father’s 
arms in an agony of affection, the dignified Louisa rais- 
ing her meek eyes to Heaven in a silent ejaculation, im- 
plored its beneficent attention to that interesting object, 
a good man in affliction. The air of forced gaiety which 
Mr. Dudley assumed at parting, could not banish the de- 
jection the solemnity of his expressions had inspired. 
His daughters followed him with their eyes as long as 
possible, and then silently withdrew to their respective 
apartments. 

I shall conclude this chapter with a copy of his letter 
to Mrs, Clermont. 


“ Before I leave my Marianne, happy, I trust, in the 
recovered affections of her husband, I will give her my 


promised opinion, respecting a subject towhich I thought 
her yesterday too much agitated to attend. 

«“ You asked me if the name of wife and friend are 
incompatible: certainly not. They are titles which 
mutually reflect lustre upon each other ; and I have ever | 
considered that young woman as particularly fortunate, 
who had secured the esteem of some discreet matron, 
and regulated her conduct by the dictates of experience. 
I must, however, repeat, that a wife should retain no 
connections which her husband decidedly disapproves. 
A prudent woman, indeed, will never form any which 
can give pain to a reasonable man. She will choose her | 
friends with judgment, confide in them with caution, 
and love them with sincerity, yet still with moderation. | 
You may think these limitations cold and narrow, they 
are such as you ought always to regard. 

“ Female friendship, my child, is often disgraced by | 
a ridiculous imitation. ‘T'wo romantic girls select each | 
other from the general mass of their acquaintance as_| 
fancy dictates. ‘They relinquish the practice of acknow- 
ledged virtues, to indulge in a frivolous intimacy, and 
while they gratify a propensity for mere gossip, capricious 
expectations, and fantastic desires, suppose that they ex- 
hibit a model of one of those angelic perfections which 
dignify our natures. 

“You say you have been accustomed to communicate 
every sentiment of your soul to your dear Eliza, and you 
think while so doing you were at least innocently em- 
ployed. ‘Time was not given us to be idled away ; has 
any moral or mental improvement resulted from this 
correspondence ? Your heart is good, your understand- 
ing not contemptible ; yet could you without confusion 
see those sentiments publicly divulged, of which you 
have made her the unreserved depository? Has not the 
desire of having somewhat to communicate induced you 
to form a precipitate judgment, and to utter opinions 
which you afterwards wished to retract?’ Have not the 
commendations and tender expressions you have been 
used to re-echo to each other, vitiated your affections, 
and rendered you less sensible of the tempered but uni- 
form attachment of your other connections ? 

“ But supposing this perversion of time pardona'le in 
early youth, it can no longer be excusable ; and had not 
Mr. Clermont’s disapprobation suddenly obliged you to 
terminate your connection with Miss Milton, I should 
have thought that your sense of the higher duties to| 
which you are called, would have convinced you of the | 
necessity of appropriating less time to multiplied expres- | 
sions of unmeaning tenderness. You are a wife, my 
love; you will, I hope, soon be a mother; you are the 
mistress of a family ; you are a person of fortune; you| 
have had a Jiberal education. What an extensive scope | 
of action do these characters imply! Go, Marianne, 
and thank that Providence, who has placed you in a, 
capacity to employ every portion of your time in im- 
portant occupations, and to exercise the noblest feelings | 
of the human heart. 

“Do not droop with vain regret, because Mr. Cler-| 
mont appears less faultless than your enthusiastic imagi- | 
nation once supposed. Do notarraign the dispensations | 
of Heaven, because you are not wholly exempt from the | 
common ills incident to humanity. Instead of indulging | 
a foolish curiosity respecting your husband’s conduct, fix | 
your attention upon your own. Do not regard what the | 
idle and malevolent say of you or him: you will both be | 
impleaded at a different audit. Go, and comfort those | 
who drain the dregs of that cup of sorrow, of which you | 
have but slightly tasted. Go, and relieve the wants ot | 
poverty, smooth the bed of sickness, alleviate the anguish | 
of incurable grief, dissipate the gloom of ignorance, and, | 
if possible, limit the ravages of vice. Rise to the noble | 
task for which you were called into existence. You can-| 
not want employment when you have to prepare yourself 
for eternity. You cannot be wretched while you can 
make your fellow creatures happy. 

« Adieu, my Marianne, respect your husband’s virtues, 
and divert your attention from his failings. Love your 
sister, she deserves your confidence and esteem. Her 
trials have been singular, but they have rendered her 
merit more conspicuous. Once more farewell, my child ; 
if I should not again see you in this world, give yourself 
to my arms, and to the arms of your sainted mother, as 
an angel of light, in a purer state of existence. 

“ Ricuarp Duptey.” 








——— 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The discerning reader may discover symptoms of approaching 
events, of the painful kind. 


For some time Mr, and Mrs. Clermont appeared to 
have derived considerable advantage from the precepts 
they had received, and their whole behaviour promised 
a perfect renewal of harmony and happiness. //e divided 
his time judiciously between the claims of social life, and 
the elegant amusements to which he was attached ; and 
she turning her attention to the active engagements of 
benevolence and domestic management, soon made a 
considerable proficiency, being assisted in her progress 
by her sister, who was an adept in the practice of the 
retired virtues. 

Christmas is a season peculiarly adapted to the par- 
poses of hospitality, and whilst the Clermonts liberally 
supplied the wants of their indigent neighbours, they 
did not neglect those inferior but not unimportant claims, 
which the laws of society require. Notwithstanding 
their disappointment ona former occasion, the surround- 
ing country were invited to an elegant entertainment ; 
and as the hope of the inviters, respecting giving plea- 
sure and acquiring popularity, was not so sanguine as 
before, their humble views were more fully gratified. 
Indeed, they seemed to conciliate the affections of their 
neighbours, by not attempting any extraordinary degree 
of splendour or novelty ; for we always reluctantly pay 
the applause demanded of us by that merit which is 
avowedly superior, or that excellence which is conscious 
of its own desert. 

This flattering prospect was interrupted by the illness 
of Lord Clermont. He had been for some weeks at 
Bath, indisposed by an hereditary gout; and at length 
grew so alarmingly ill, as to render his son’s presence 
necessary. It was Mr. Clermont’s wish, that his Mari- 
anne should accompany him, but she, unused to public 
scenes, fond of retirement, disgusted with society, and 
attached to the habits she had lately adopted, preferred 
remaining at Stannadine; till her sister strongty urged 
the danger of risking her newly-recovered happiness, by 
appearing indifferent to her husband’s desire of her 
society. 

Another motive influenced Louisa to give this advice. 
Though Mr. Dudley had prudently concealed his obser- 
vations from Marianne, he had imparted to his elder 
daughter his apprehension of some latent malignity in 
Lady Clermont; and entreated her occasionally to guard 
her sister against the machinations of envy and revenge, 
Miss Dudley, confiding in the rectitude of Marianne’s 
heart, and the innocence of her conduct, supposed her 
presence would most effectually silence calumny, and 
defeat cunning. This opinion was theoretically right, 
but it argued little knowledge of the world, or, to use a 
more appropriate and less hackneyed phrase, of extreme 
human depravity ; for I am persuaded that real malevo- 
lence is not so common, as mistake, prejudice, and a 
censorious habit. This last, the busy daughter of idle- 
ness and vanity, does an infinitude of mischief, with no 
worse design than amusing itself, and showing its own 
importance. It is the « fool who tosses about firebrands 
in sport.” 

The motive that hurried the Clermonts to Bath, pre- 
cluding Miss Dudley from accompanying them, she re- 
turned to Seatondell, and there had leisure to moralise 
upon the incidents of her sister’s history. From it she 
deduced another proof to illustrate these important truths, 
that happiness is distributed with a much evener hand 
than a cursory observer would suppose ; and that its true 
seat is in the soul, which, when well disposed, can hum- 
bly imitate its great Author, and create a paradise in a 
desert. 

Recollecting the high expectations her sister had formed, 
and her father’s unregarded predictions that they would 
be disappointed, the Trojan prophetess came into her 
mind, and she composed the following 

SONNET. 
Her hair disheveled, and her robe untied, 
Cassandra rushed amongst the festal train, 
What time young Paris sang his nuptial strain, 
And led to Priam’s roof the Spartan bride : 
Of certain woes that must that crime betide 
The holy Virgin prophesied in vain; 
Her warning voice could no attention gain 
Till Pyrrhus leveled Ilium’s tuw’ring pride. 
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A GOSSIP’S STORY. 








V hat shrieks, prophetic maid, thy truth declared! 
And thus when youth beholds misfortune’s blast 
O'erturn the fairy bowers by Fancy reared, 
Too late it niuses on the precepts sage 
Of cool experience, and predictive age. 


The letters Miss Dudley received from London, in- 
formed ber that Mr. Tonnereau had dissipated his whole 
fortune, previous to his being taken into custody ; the 
creditors, therefore, could propose no other end in prose. 
cuting him for having concealed part of his effects, than 
that of bringing a villain to punishment. Mr. Dudley 
started another hope, which appeared more than a phan- 
tom. ‘The particular ship in which his property was 
embarked, instead of having been captured with the rest 
of the fleet, had escaped into a neutral port in Spanish 
America; the government of which had ordered the 
cargo to be confiscated, under the pretence of its being 
designed for contraband trade; but, in reality, from the 
suspicious spirit with which the Spaniards conduct their 
colonial affairs, and their jealousy of the commercial im- 
portance of England. Here Mr. Pelham’s friendship 
promised a most fortunate interposition ; he was luckily 
very intimate with the Spanish ambassador, and through 
his means a strong memorial was forwarded to the coun- 
cil of the Indies, stating the injustice of the transaction, 
and demanding restitution. Little doubt was entertained 
of that illustrious synod deciding with equity, and the 
only disagreeable circumstance would be, the obliging 
Mr. Dudley to take a voyage to Spain. The fond father 
concluded, exulting in the hope, that he should at last 
be able to reward the exemplary virtue of his child. 

Louisa’s heart experienced a sensation very different 
from pleasure, at the apprehension of what her father’s 
declining health might suffer from a sea voyage. In her 
answer she begged him to abandon a project which she 
knew he formed principally with a view to her emolu- 
ment. Her desire, she informed him, centred in her 
dear little farm, which, even at that early period of spring, 
wore a promising appearance. ‘The crops looked vigor- 
ous, the plantations were healthy, and the house was so 
considerably improved by the little sums which had been 
expended upon it, as to appear quite a cheerful habita. 
tion. “My garden,” said she, “ is now decorated with 
a profusion of vernal flowers, the germs of the lilac are 
bursting ; and my morning walks are enlivened with the 
carol of birds, and the busy hum of bees. 

‘ Your presen, ec, my dear father, will add to all the 
beauties which the season promises, a charm in which 
they are deficient: [ mean that of society. Poor Wal- 
den regrets your absence almost as much as myself; he 
visits me very frequently. I believe we entertain our 
neighbours; but, in defiance of scandal, I always tell 
him that I am glad to see him; and have just persuaded 
him to teach me backgammon. Sometimes I divert him 
by music and singing; yet I will own our téte-a-tétes 
have a sameness in them which I believe proceeds from 
the recollection of more agreeable trios. Dear sir, re- 
turn to Seatondell, I need no Spanish dollars to make 
me happy. 

“If your resolution is too far fixed to yield to my en- 
treaties, you must allow me to be equally tenacious of 
my determination of accompanying you. My fear of 
the sea cannot deter me from fulfilling the duty which I 
owe you. Do not contest this point with me, I claim it 
as a right due to the affection of your ever grateful 
caughter, “Louisa Duper.” 

—_— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mrs. Prudentia further developes a character of extreme malevo- 
lence, but without copying the likeness from her own sister- 
hood. 

The order of my narrative conducts me back to Ma- 
rianne’s history. 

Mr, Clermont, on his arrival at Bath, found his father 
considerably recovered from his alarming indisposition, 
to the extreme mortification of Lady Clermont, who 
flattered herself that she should be speedily released from 
the hateful yoke of unhappy marriage. The natural 
disagreeableness of her temper, completely soured by 
contemptuous treatment, and now galled by disappoint- 
ment, in spite of the assumed suavity of politeness, im- 
pressed upon her peevish countenance the wretchedness 


of her heart. ‘The youth, beauty, and sweetness of 
Marianne, had at first excited in her mind the baleful 
|passion of envy. Her tender affections had never been 
|poured into the bosom of her family; she was still in 
jthe prime of life, and unwilling to renounce the false 
| satisfaction she received from listening to the syren song 
lof adulation. Mrs. Clermont must now of necessity be 
{introduced into that part of the great world, which the 
|season had convened at Bath. Her ladyship expected 
|to find her a powerful rival; but when Marianne first 
|visited the 100ms, her beauty excited an attention far 
|excosding those expectations. Unfortunately the lovely 
recluse became quite the fashion; her simplicity and 
naiveté increased her elegance; and her modesty and 
diffidence had all the charm of novelty in the circle to 
which she was introduced. The town rung with, « Did 
you ever see so lovely a creature ? How astonishing she 
did not come out sooner.” ‘The compliments and atten- 
tion paid to Lady Clermont’s rank were cold and faint, 
and rendered the admiration which youth and beauty 
attracted still more apparent. 

There was besides another motive to excite envy and 
hatred in her ladyship’s breast; Marianne appeared to 
have recovered the heart of her husband ; their behaviour 
to each other, though not distinguished by the unremit- 
ting assiduity of fund lovers, was indicative of com- 
placence and mutual affection. Sometimes a soft me- 
lancholy appeared in her countenance, but it was so 
tempered with sweetness, that instead of offending, it 
seemed to charm Mr. Clermont, and to engage him to a 
more studiously tender attention, in hopes of dispelling 
the meek, placid dejection. 

Lady Clermont was both wretched and disagreeable 
herself, and every person who appeared amiable and 
happy, was to her an object of disgust. The mild lustre 
of wedded love, which she now every day beheld, in- 
creased, by the power of contrast, the gloom of her own 
misery. She determined to endeavour to interrupt the 
happiness she could not share, and reconciled herself to 
the diabolical design, by overlooking Marianne’s merits, 
and aggravating her faults. She resolved to think her a 
weak, yet cunning girl; she termed her refinement and 
sensibility, affectation; her tenderness, hypocrisy ; and 
she pretended to pity her son, for having been duped by 
such an inferior charaeter. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Clermont’s conduct, though not free 
from indiscretion, was amiable and intentionally right. 
Instead of being captivated by the noise and glare of 
fashionable life, she seemed disgusted and confounded. 
The voice of admiration which every where pursued 
her, did not excite even a momentary satisfaction. In- 
stead of being enchanted with the attention of the fine 
gentlemen who followed her, she attached criminality to 
what others termed innocent gallantry; and by the 
rustic morality of her notions soon offended all her 
cecisbeos. In her opinion, every deviation from the 
strict rules of virtue and delicacy sunk a character into 
the lowest pit of infamy ; had she confined this senti- 
ment to ber own breast, it would only have had the 
salutary effect of regulating her own conduct; but Mrs. 
Clermont was one of those who think aloud, and she 
was remarkably injudicious in the choice of those per- 
{sons to whom she imparted her opinions. If their be- 
| haviour was decent, and she had never heard any harm 
lof them, she candidly concluded that their hearts were 
'as innocent and undesigning as her own; and that their 
|sentiments must correspond. She had seen too little of 
the world to know that propriety of manner is often as- 
sumed by profligacy, and that many characters are infa- 
mous which have not been exposed to public notoriety. 
Indeed she was unacquainted with the private history 
and connections of the great world ; and one day, in the 
pump-room, exclaimed against the folly and wickedness 
of using cosmetics, to a faded ghost of beauty, who was 
Just arrived from the Hot-Wells, where she had been 
endeavouring to: repair the ravages which paint had 
made in her constitution. Another time, Mrs. Clermont 
left off dancing, to protest against the shameful effront- 
ery with which a married lady, who stood near her, en- 
couraged the advances of her partner. Her indignation 
was proper, but the person to whom she vented it was a 
celebrated demirep, who had been separated from her 
husband for more than doubtful gallantry ; though, as 
she was a wo'nan of high rank, the world chose to be 
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Clermont committed a still more pointed error, upon be. 
ing invited to play at gold loo, when she Positively 
assured a peeress who had just ruined her lord at pharo, 
that nothing should ever induce her to engage in the 
infamous habit of gaming, which she thought not only 
foolish and extravagant, but indelicate and immoral. 

Lady Clermont beheld her daughter-in-law’s mistakes 
with pleasure, hoping that they would have the eflect of 
terminating her popularity. Nor was she disappointed, 
Some hated the fair reprover, from the idea that she in. 
tended to affront them. Others despised her as a foo), 
because she was ignorant of what every body else knew, 
The most candid considered her as an impertinent mo. 
ralist, and every body was ready, at least, to hear tales 
to her disadvantage. 

I shall hazard a bold conjecture, yet I am inclined to 
affirm, that the genius of gossiping has as many wor- 
shippers in the refined circles of high life, as even in the 
environs of Danbury. They indeed assume a more 
polished appearance, and speak out of a courtly vocabu- 
lary; but their idol is still the offspring of vanity and 
idleness, and their pursuits and pleasures are eventually 
the same. 

Amongst the company which the season had sum. 
moned to Bath, Mr. Clermont had the pleasure to recog- 
nise his friend Aubrey. That young gentleman realiy 
possessed a good heart, joined to an agreeable originality 
of manner. He was delighted to find that the thought. 
less impropriety of his behaviour at Stannadine, had not 
essenually injured his friend’s happiness, and he was 
impatient to obtain Mrs, Clermont’s full forgiveness; 
for he sincerely admired both her person and eharactcr, 
Marianne was placable in her disposition ; she felt a pre- 
dilection for her husband’s most intimate friend, which 
might be esteemed an implied compliment to his taste, 
and she found Mr. Aubrey a man of good sense and in- 
formation, qualities not always discernible in modern 
men of the world. Nothing could be purer than her 
heart, or more innocent than her conduct; but even dis- 
cretion will not always preserve us from calumny. An 
invidious whisper, first invented by the watchful malice 
of Lady Clermont, was rapidly circulated by that pesti- 
ferous humour of detraction, against which I will ever 
dart my lance with true Quixote fervour, until I have 
banished it from society. ‘The success of my warfare is 
at best but problematical; yet surely the laudable de- 
sign merits approbation. I am convinced its accomplish- 
ment would prove a greater blessing to society, than most 
of the projects of reform suggested by modern patriots 
and philosophers, 

To return from my digression ; detraction was not the 
only engine employed by Lady Clermont against her 
daughter’s peace; the reader will remember that I some 
time ago left Mrs, Patty busily employed in an unsuc- 
cessful endeavour to discover her master’s faults. She 
had been lately thrown into the shade; for Miss Dud- 
ley, during her visit to Stannadine, had argued so forci- 
bly against the folly and danger of low confidence, that 
a visible alteration took place in Mrs, Clermont’s beha- 
viour. Our redoubted Abigail was piqued at the change, 
and determined to recover her mistress’s favour, even if 
it was at the expense of her repose. 

Chance promoted her design by a common incident. 
A violent fracas took place between herself and Mrs. 
Bonjou, Lady Clermont’s waiting-woman, on precedency, 
beauty, and consequence. On the last head, Patty urged 
that her lady had never treated her like a common ser- 
vant; that she told her all her secrets, and whenever a 
quarrel took place between her master and her lady, she 
was the first person informed of it. She added, she 
could say a great deal more if she chose it: but that her 
lady knew her prudence, or she never would have given 
her the commissions she had done. 

Highly as Patty thought of her own understanding, 
she had to encounter people of superior art. Mrs. Bon- 
jou flew to ber lady, whose saturnine features relaxed 
with pleasure at the intelligence. Recovering from a 
hearty laugh, a luxury she did not often enjoy, “ Well, 
Bonjou,” said she, “I desire you will henceforth honour 
Mrs. Patty’s consequence with proper treatment, or, as 
she is her mistress’s particular friend, I may chance to 
be implicated in your quarrels. But seriously, I cannot 
think Mrs, Clermont quite so great a‘fool ; suppose you 
try. Get acquainted with this prodigy of prudence, and 











charitable, and still admitted her into society. But Mrs. 


bore her with some story, no matter what. We shall 
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sce if it circulates, and if it does, I will make it a means 
to deter my son’s wife from disgracing herself by such 
respectable attachments.” 

Mrs. Bonjou understood her office. She made a con- 
ciliatory apology to Patty, and they became sworn friends. 
In the course of their intimacy, the latter divulged every 
family secret which she either knew or suspected ; and 
Mrs. Bonjou was extremely sorry for the pretty young 
creature, for she knew her young lord never deserved 
her. “ Vat you think,” said she, “he go to Monsieur 
Aubrey for love, so often, Oh no, all sham. He do not 
go to see Monsieur Aubrey, but one sad diable woman, 
little way off; and then says he goes there.” 

Patty hastened to communicate this terrible intelli- 
gence. She found her mistress in her dressing-room, 
waiting for Lady Clermont’s summons to attend her to 
the rooms. ‘There was an nnusual degree of sprightli- 
ness in her manner, and a placid smile upon her counte- 
nance, which few people would have chosen to disturb. 
Patty’s prefatory assurance that she had something very 
important to say, interrupted this happy calm; and ere 
her tale was finished, a death-like paleness stole over 
every feature. At this instant Lady Clermont entered ; 
« The carriage, my dear, waits,” said she, and without 
appearing to perceive that Marianne’s trembling limbs 
could scarce support her, hurried her into the chariot 
with officious attention. 

_-<>— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
Innocence and simplicity are insufficient guards against malig 
nity and detraction, unless accompanied by discretion. 

Lady Clermont, though not naturally of a communi- 
cative disposition, happened this evening to be unusually 
conversable. She indulged herself in a number of bright 
sallies, and finding them not honoured with proper atten- 
tion, descanted in praise of cheerfulness, which she de- 
fined to be an infallible sign of a good heart, and a 
contented mind. 

During her ladyship’s harangue, the afflicted Marianne 
sat almost devoid of utterance or recollection. Thought 


followed thought, in agonising succession, but none of 


them tended to organise the chaos in her soul. The car- 
riage at length stopped, and they proceeded to the ball- 
room, where Mrs. Clermont declining every invitation 
to dancing or cards, retired into an obscure corner, and, 
absorbed in her own distress, remained insensible to the 
gay scene around her. 

Roused from this reverie by the voice of Mr. Aubrey, 
she started, looked round with apprehension, and felt in 
his unexpected appearance the confirmation of all her 
fears: for Mr. Clermont had declined accompanying her 
that evening, on the pretext of a pre-engagement to dine 
with his friend. She enquired after her husband, with 
an eagerness for which Aubrey could as little account, as 
for the melancholy position in which she was sitting 
when he first accosted her. He attempted to relieve her 
distress, by assuring her, that his friend was perfectly 
well but two hours ago. “ Where is he now?” enquired 
Mrs. Clermont, with redoubled agitation. Aubrey vowed 
he could not tell. The party had broken up sooner than 
was intended, and he knew not how Clermont had dis- 
posed of himself, he believed to the play, and offered to 
go and look for him. “ Have the humanity,” said she, 
“first to order my carriage; I will return home immedi- 
ately.” He begged she would let him go and call Lady 
Clermont, who was engaged in a party at cards. “ Oh 
no!” exclaimed Marianne ; “ her presence will only be a 
restraint upon me, and my heart is too full to consult 
propriety.” He offered her his arm; it was a support 
which her extreme agitation rendered necessary, and she 
hurried out of the room, either unconscious that her be- 
haviour had excited general attention, or too much dis- 
ordered to regard it. The rival beauties whom her supe- 
rior charms had mortified, and the specious hypocrites 
whom her unguarded remarks had tacitly reproved, now 
joined in exclaiming against “ the detected moralist,” as 
they termed her. Her declining Lady Clermont’s attend- 
ance had been overheard ; the words she used were capa- 
ble of an invidious construction, and they readily gave 
them that tendency ; but when it was observed that Mr. 
Aubrey was not afterwards seen in the assembly rooms 
that evening, they all declared that candour itself could 
suppose no other than that Mrs. Clermont was criminal; 
sarcastically adding, that it was doubtless the first affair 
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she had ever engaged in, or she would have managed lucky fellow, in having the honour to escort the divine 
her assignation less publicly. ‘creature home. ‘Though these witticisms afforded mirth 
I will, however, vindicate Mrs. Clermont to my read-|to them, they were death to Mr. Clermont’s peace. He 
ers, and assure them that she returned home alone, that construed every enquiry after his lady, which politeness 
she retired to her chamber, declined Patty’s attendance, dictated, into an oblique affront, and unable to command 
and judiciously entered upon the task of calm recollec- himself he returned home in very ill humour; and sur- 
tion. She remembered ber father’s invaluable letter, and prised Mr. Aubrey and Mrs, Clermont, engaged in very 
again perused it, with a design to see if any thing he lively conversation, which the gloom in his manner sud- 
said, would apply to the present emergency. His pre- denly terminated. His Aubrey was never before unwel- 
cepts against suspiciously watching her husband’s con-| come, nor did his Marianne’s smiles ever give torture to 
duct, and believing (or indeed listening to) every idle his heart till that moment. He restrained his feelings, 
tale were in point, and she began to think that she had but they made an indelible impression upon his mind ; 
yielded to her old infirmity of afflicting herself upon|and Mrs. Clermont might certainly refer the misery of 
slight grounds, and suffering her passions to obscure her her future life to these apparently trivial incidents. 
judgment. She determined to dismiss the officious Patty,| I have described these circumstances with some de- 
who she perceived sedulously employed herself in agi-| gree of minuteness, for though the effect of them did not 
tating her mind, and while she was in this temper, she! not immediately appear, or only in a small degree of sul- 
heard Mr. Clermont’s voice upon the stairs. She flew| len reserve, they sunk deeply into Mr. Clermont’s soul, 
to meet him; he anxiously enquired respecting the indis-| and gradually produced a ¢otal change of character. I 
position of which Mr. Aubrey had just given him a con-| will not minutely detail this alteration, but will confine 
fused and alarming account. He told her that he had!/ my garrulous humour to a general account of its causes 
hurried out of the theatre the moment his friend brought and consequence. 
him this intelligence, and the candour and solicitude of} The spirit that took possession of Mr. Clermont’s 
his manner confirmed this assurance. mind, though not strictly jealousy, bore a near affinity 
It generally happens when a suspected person clears) to that « green-eyed monster.” He was not so credulous 
himself in one instance from a fault of which he was) as to believe the calumnies of detraction, nor so undis- 
accused, that a generous mind immediately forgets its cerning as not to perceive his mother’s malice: nor did 
former doubts, and invests the acquitted person in the he doubt his Marianne’s innocence, or even once suspect 
white robe of unsullied innocence. It proved so in the| that her geutle heart had strayed from its acknowledged 
present instance. The towering edifice of tragedy sorrow | possessor. He knew the purity of her soul, and the con- 
which Mrs. Clermont had been for some hours erecting,|stancy of her temper, but this did not acquit her of levity 
fell to the ground. He was no longer treacherous, false, | and indiscretion ; upon which basis he judged it possible 
ungrateful, but every thing that was kind and good; nor|that slander and calumny had erected their fabrie of 
was she a miserable forsaken woman, but a credulous| falsehood. She was herself conscious of impropriety, 
creature who had behaved very ridiculously, for a reason | and ashamed to disclose the motives of her behaviour. 
which she was ashamed to own. Candid and generous,| She had owned herself to have acted very wrong, and 
she confessed herself exceedingly to blame, in giving) this confession carried with it the force of a thousand 
way to her feelings from slight mistakes and misrepre-| witnesses. His thoughts ran in the same strain of fas- 
sentations; she entreated Mr. Clermont would not re-| tidious delicacy with the great Roman conqueror. “ My 
quire an explanation of the past, and promised greater| wife must not only be free from guilt, but also from sus- 
No husband would like to be! picion.” 
"Early in life, before his character was formed, or his 


self-command in future. 
summoned in an alarming manner, from a favourite di- 
version, to attend upon a wife’s whims. He felt disposed| opinions methodised, Mr. Clermont entered into mar- 
to give a gentle lecture, which she was receiving with riage; with vague, floating ideas of angelic goodness, 
meek contrition, when Lady Clermont appeared full of and consummate bliss. In proportion as his romantic 
anxiety for the dear creature’s health, having but that enthusiasm had raised the mortal nymph into a goddess, 
moment heard of her illness. Her apprehensions on that his cooler, but not more accurate judgment, as the 
head being removed, she very tenderly blamed Marianne | infatuation of love subsided, magnified her errors into in- 
for not requiring her attendance. It was very odd, my | delible offences. He saw her weakness, timidity, irresotu- 
dear, in you, particularly in your situation, to take Mr.| tion, and imprudence : he forgot her gentleness, sweetness, 
Aubrey home with you; you ought to have had a female|candour, and generosity. Vanity had ever been inter- 
friend. “ Aubrey, madam!” exclaimed Mr, Clermont.) mingled with his love. He fancied that when he pro- 
«“ Aubrey could not go home with her. He saw her to duced his idol to the world, every heart would acknow- 
the chariot, and then came in search of me.” “Indeed !’’| ledge its perfection, every tongue confess his happiness, 
replied her ladyship ; “ then I beg, Edward, that you will) and applaud his judgment. His Marianne had been 
make that circumstance known. It is highly important! produced to the world. ‘The transient admiration which 
that it should, I assure you. I will take care to tell she had at first excited, had rather been a tribute paid to 
Lady Richley myself, that the world is mistaken. Mr. her beauty than to her intellectual endowments; it soon 
Aubrey did not go home with Mrs. Clermont.” subsided, and now her conduct was ridiculed and her 

So innocent was Marianne’s heart, that she did not character defamed. He had not courage to withstand 
even understand the point of this insinuation, and the) «the world’s dread laugh, which scarce the firm philoso- 
next morning, when Mr. Aubrey called to enquire after| pher can scorn.” His temper was not naturally gentle, 
her health, she did not consider her being alone in her it had only acquired an occasional suavity from love; 
dressing-room a sufficient reason to prevent her from/and as love expired, it resumed its usual tendency. The 
receiving a visit from her husband’s friend. She even) polished manners of the gentleman decorated his beha- 
met him with a smile of gratitude, and after assuring) viour with the faint gilding of civility, and softened surly 
him that she was perfectly recovered, and thanking him) contempt into polite indifference: but affection was ex- 
for his attention the preceding evening; “I have,” said) tinct, esteem did not supply its place, and pride alone 
she, “ two requests to make. Endeavour to forget how! prompted him to give some degree of consequence to the 
absurdly I behaved last night; and when you hear me} woman whom he had honoured with his name; when he 
censured for it, try, if possible, to invent an excuse for! treated her with occasional complacency, and rescued 
me.” her from his mother’s virulent malice. 

«I must first see your absurdities,” replied Aubrey,| Mrs. Clermont had adhered to her resolution of dis- 
“before I can forget them; and as for the censures of| missing Patty, and she, like most confidential servants, 
the idle and the envious, it is the tax which merit must! ungratefully revenged herself upon her lady’s supposed 
always pay. I assure you I should never have wished} unkindness, by disclosing all the secrets with whieh she 
for the honour of your acquaintance, if I had not been) had been entrusted. Miss Milton’s highly indiscreet ad- 
told by every body, that you was the strangest of all/ vice, and the irresolute Marianne’s weak compliance, 
strange beings.” | were now known by every servant in the family ; and 

At this instant Mr. Clermont entered the room. Hej} Lady Clermont took care that her son should not be ig- 
was just returned from a public breakfast, where he had} norant that his wife had employed a spy upon his con- 
heard his wife’s conduct canvassed in an audible whis-| duct. The breach now became irreparable. Lord 
per. The ladies affirmed that she must be very seriously | Clermont’s urgent desire of having a grandson to inherit 
indisposed ; for it was evident she knew not what she| his estate, could scarce impose a temporary civility upon 
was about, The gentlemen affected to envy Aubrey as al the enraged husband; or prevent him from breaking 
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forth into the most violent expostulations: while the 
insidious mother, by appearing to plead for the poor, 
inexperienced, well-meaning, misled young creature, 
effectually undermined every sentiment of confidence 
and regard ; and sunk the unhappy Marianne into an 
object of pity, and perhaps contempt. 
Mr. Clermont now determined to carry his wife back 
to Stannadine, where he resolved she should in future 
conceal her folly in obscurity. For himself, he intended 
soon to plunge into the bustle of public life, and endea- 
vour to forget both the expectations and disappointments 
1 of love. ‘Tbe state of Mrs. Clermont’s mind, upon dis- 
' : covering that she had lost her husband’s heart, will not 
4 require explanation, It was wretchedness in the extreme. 
ay She tried to recall the dear unkind by tears, and soft 
complaints; but he always avoided the latter by leaving 
the room, and he had now too often seen the former to 
be affected by an April shower. 
The history of Mrs. Clermont’s married life may teach 
ladies not to depend upon the durability of that eva- 
It may admonish 





nescent affection which lovers feel. 
their sanguine adorers not to expect too much, nor yet 





to reject and dispise what is amiable, because it is not 
Perhaps I shall be censured for ascribing the 





perfect. 
destraction of married happiness to such Tight causes ; 
but Iam willing to appeal to the experience of every 
wedded pair, whether great criminality on either side 
is necessary, in order to render the bonds of Hymen a 


A GOSSIP’S STORY. 








find they will not be sufficient to discharge the debts 
which I contracted, with, as I thought, full ability of 
payment. Integrity is no less the character of an Eng- 
lish merchant than enterprise ; nor can I willingly re- 
nounce tne glorious boast which I have hitherto enjoyed, 
of having never injured any one in person or property. 
I cannot retain it, if I neglect any probable opportunity 


answered. She started from her chair, and with a look 
of inexpressible alarm, laid her hand involuntarily upon 
Mr. Pelham’s, and conjured him not to deceive her; she 
knew her father was worse than usual. 

“ He is, indeed,” replied Mr. Pelham, holding her 
trembling hand. “I need not assure you that I take the 
most lively interest in his safety. We have called jp 


of recovering enough of my fortune to satisfy every|Dr.L. You have probably heard of his medical repu- 
legal claim upon me. The intirmities of the body may |tation; but I hope most from your presence. Your fy- 
interrupt the soul in the exertion of its sublime specu- ‘ther’s anxiety to see you has considerably aggravated his 
lative functions; but they never ought to impede us in ‘disease. Be calm, dear madam, I beseech you. We have 
the performance of positive duties, unless by imposing | by no means abandoned hope.” 

total inability. [have not long to live, my dear, even} « When was he seized !” 

according to the course of nature; and lately I have! «He has been evidently unwell ever since he has 
been frequently unwell. A sea-voyage may be of ser-/ been with us; and I have sometimes drawn from him a 
vice to me, but supposing the worst, what is the loss of | reluctant complaint, that the disorder in bis side was at 
a few months of painful existence, to the pleasure of re-|times insupportably painful. I fear the uneasiness of 
flecting in my last hours, that by sacrificing it, no injured |his mind has increased his disease; and the dreadful 
orphan or widow has cause to curse my ashes; and that criminality of Tonnereau’s death gave him a shock 
[ have prevented my children from being followed by | which has hastened the crisis. He has been confined to 
the clamours of my defrauded creditors, |his bed these three days. He is now extremely feverish, 
“Mr. Pelham has received intelligence by means of the | We fear an abscess is forming.” 

ambassador, that the council of the Indies have admitted | Unable to support the painful intelligence, Louisa 
the legality of my claims, and as soon as I appear per- sunk into her chair. “ Nephew,” said Mrs. Penelope, 
sonally to identify them, the value of my part of the |as she advanced, holding out her salts, “do not keep the 
ship’s cargo will be punctually paid. I am determined |lady in suspense. You ought to tell her the worst at 
to take my passage on board of the first packet that sails |first. Your papa, madam, is quite given up by Dr. L.. 
for Corunna. I shall not decline the kind offer of your cand I am very glad he has done with him, for J never 











duct. ‘execute them with despatch. I therefore forbid any con- | 
H “ But I must first inform you of an incident which | jectures as to the effect the promised affectionate recep- | 
has deeply afflicted me. Mr. Tonnereau yesterday dis-|tion from Mr. Pelham might have upon her expedition. | 
gracefully terminated his existence by his own hands.|Desirous to surprise her father with her speed, she for- | 
Unhappy man! He found that some of his creditors bore to send any intelligence of her motions, but wished | 
were resolutely bent to expose his conduct, and to push |to be the agreeable herald of her own arrival. An acci- | 
their discoveries to the utmost extremity. He knew that} dent which happened during the last day’s journey, de- | 
his guilt was so far developed, that no subterfuge could |tained her upon the road, and she did not arrive at! 
avail ; and he dreaded the austerity of those laws which | Portland-Place till near midnight. She sent in her name, | 
he had provoked. He trembled at the vengeance of/and Mr. Pelham immediately appeared to conduct her | 
man, but he did not fear to brave that of God! ‘from the carriage. Her heart throbbed with the liveliest | 
He was the friend of my early youth, and for many /nance ; but he received her with a solemn embarrassed | 
principles of honest industry. Iam assured that latterly |My friend, Mrs. Penelope, might, both in person and 
he considerably deviated from the auspicious commence- | 
ment of his life. He has been dissipated and extrava- 
gant, and then, to redeem his tottering credit, he has ap- 
plied to the dangerous resources of the gaming-table. 

«* When I consider this man’s last scenes of life, can 
A I term my own situation unfortunate ? Deserted by the 
, licentious companions of his follies; justly execrated by 


'she moved by rule, and spoke in a measured cadence. | 
|The cold formality of her welcome added to poor Lou- | 
|isa’s chagrin; she ventured to turn her eyes upon Mr. | 
Pelham, his were fixed upon the ground. 





those injured people, who (though once his friends) 
now consider their acquaintance with him as the most 
i disastrous circumstance of their lives; his character held 
up by those who are strangers to his person, asa mark | secret of her heart ? 
of abhorrence and infamy; alone in a prison, destitute) After a few faint efforts to support ceremonious con- 
of the comforts of life, though till then accustomed to | versation, Mr. Pelham with hesitation said, he would go 
its superfluities; po one near him but a mercenary at- 
tendaat, callous through familiarity with misery ; no eye 
to pity his sorrows; no friendly bosom on which to re- 
pose his griefs; his own teflections his worst enemies ; 
and even despairing of mercy from the Fountain of be informed till morning. 
Goodness. Unhappy Tonnereau! I pity thee too much} Mr. Pelham gravely replied, he was afraid his friend 
to hate thee, |was not asleep. A thousand distracting fears rushed 
« But let me recollect myself. Since I have been in| into Miss Dudley’s mind. She recollected that her ques- 
London, [ have taken an inventory of my effects, and | tions respecting her father’s health had been evasively 





|her to have displeased him, or had she, by the pleasure | 


years I can affirm that his conduct was formed upon |air, and led her almost without speaking to his aunt.|Come to my arms. 


}manner, be termed a brief abstract of our sisterhood: |ness of his voice, shook his daughter’s fortitude. 


Was this the ley; “my danger is not so imminent. 
/promised reception ? Did « that sun of benignity which friends here are too anxiously solicitous, too apprehen- 
ishone in his countenance,” to adopt an expression of | sive. 
‘her father, shine on all but her? Was it possible for tion from your society. You are toenable me to suffer.” 


she showed at seeing him, unguardedly discovered the |“ who will console, who will support me ? 
asylum shall J hide my orphan head ? Gracious Heaven! 
deprive me not of my only friend and protector !” 
native piety recalled her thoughts from this melancholy 
‘and acquaint Mr. Dudley of his daughter’s arrival. excursion, She recollected the endearing titles of « friend 
Louisa, recollecting her father’s early habits, to which | of the friendless,” and “ father of the fatherless,” which 
since his indisposition he had strictly adhered, observed |the great Author of creation had deigned to assume; 
the lateness of the hour, and begged that he might not/and her soul firmly anchored upon the Rock of Ages. 


te nd ; galling yoke of misery. My mind is open to conviction, |Company, for the complaint in my side is at times very | liked his prescriptions, and I hope you will now persuade 
ae and if [have been wrong, I shall at least acquire a more | troublesome ; it often affects my breath, but when my |Mr. Dudley to try an invaluable medicine, which I have 
consvlatory prospect of the happiness of my fellow-|dear nurse is with me I shall be better. Set out, my | often administered, and never knew it fail of effect. Mr. 
ereatures, love, as soon as you receive this. I am still with my | Pelham knows that he owes his life to it.” 
' friend, nor can I offer to change my residence during Louisa could only reply by a flood of tears; a salu. 
bit the short stay we shall make in London, without offend- | tary relief to her big swollen heart. Her head dropped 
rt CHAPTER XXXVI. ing him. His aunt, Mrs. Penelope Pelham, is desirous | almost lifeless upon Mrs, Penelope’s bosom, who, whilst 
j a ii i al to be acquainted with you, She is a little singular, but | busily employed in rubbing her temples, and adminis. 
: - upon the whole a worthy woman. I will promise you|tering pungent restoratives, alternately censured her 
bat My thirty-third chapter concluded with a letter from |a most affectionate reception from Mr, Pelham. Let us| want of fortitude, and commended her affection ; aggra- 
tt Miss Dudley to her father; I shall begin this with his|know when you set out, and we will meet you at the | vated Mr. Dudley’s danger, and comforted her by the 
ct reply. last stage. Adieu; hasten to the arms of your aflec-/assurance, that while life remained, her recipe would 
4 tionate father, prove infallible, 

Bj tee «Itis not upon slight grounds and capricious motives, “Ricnarp Dupter.” The natural firmness of Miss Dudley’s mind was, 
; that I reject the entreaties of my dear child, so affection- : _ |pethaps, more conducive to her recovering her wonted 
biidd ately and earnestly urged, I am influenced by a prin-} In little more than a week from the receipt of this|calm, than my good friend’s oratory. She dried her 
i } ciple which I have venerated through the whole course |ietter, Miss Dudley arranged her affairs at Seatondell, | tears, and thanking her with an air of mild benignity 
ae a of my life, and which I ought not to renounce in the | preparatory to an absence of some months, and finished | for her attention, entreated that she might see her father 
iM closing scenes. I know, when I have explained myself, | a journey from Lancashire to London, It was part of /immediately, « while my mind,” added she emphatically, 

4 you will have the greatness of soul to approve my con-| her character to form her plans with propriety, and to|« can exert its recovered strength.” 


Mr. Pelham’s generous heart melted with compassion. 
He withdrew to apprise his friend, that “ the fond darling 
of his soul,” as he styled her, was arrived. Mrs. Pene- 
lope had now a fair opportunity for describing the cures 
effected by her nostrum ; but I am afraid she had not an 
attentive auditor, for at the most interesting period of 
her narrative, Louisa received the expected summons, 
and obeyed it as fast as her trembling limbs would per- 
mit. She drew aside the curtains with eager impatience. 
Her father, supported by Mr. Pelham, had raised himself 
upon his elbow, and he welcomed her with a penetrat- 


1 ; : rae ‘ . ‘ . . 
« You know, Louisa, how much I once esteemed him, |transport, and a crimson blush irradiated her counte-jing smile. “My dear nurse is come to take care of me,” 


said he. “I have been too impatient, love, for thy arrival. 
Restoration hangs upon thy lips.” 
His emaciated countenance, and the laborious weak- 
She 
hung over him in silence, and bathed his pallid cheek 
with tears. 

« Do not alarm thyself so much,” continued Mr. Dud- 
My worthy 
Recollect yourself, my child. I expect consola- 
“Oh!” the tortured Louisa was tempted to exclaim ; 
In what 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. evening visit. Mr. Dudley had previously requested to 
e strong interest which dignified distress can | be left alone with his physician; “I perceive, sir,” said 
excite. the exalted man, “that you are sensible [ am much 
No sconer had Miss Dudley recovered sufficient | worse, and I thank you for your explicit behaviour. 1 
strength to look beyond the gloom of a temporary part- | could not be deceived by common professional forms, and 
ing, than a serene smile diffused itself over her counte-| you are too liberal to adopt them, I have seen enough 
nance. She now fixed her eyes steadily upon her ad-| of life to be willing to resign it; Lut we are not called 
mirable father, and with awful pleasure contemplated the 
undiminished glory of the never dying intellectual power, | 
which beamed forth with superior splendour from under | recover, Do you know of any experiment that has a 
the ruins of the tottering mortal fabric. Though her | chance of success ?” 
countenance was not regularly beautiful, it generally at- The doctor replied that an operation might be per- 
tracted admiration from being an expressive index of the | forined upon his side, but that it was excruciating and 
excellence of her heart. Her composed tenderness and | highly dangerous. _ tof 
dignified patience did not now escape the attention of an} “I will submit to it cheerfully,” replied Mr. Dudley. 
accurate judge of character and manners, ‘ Let the surgeons attend me at five o clock to-morrow 
Mr. Dudley raised his eyes to the amiable youth, who| morning. I do not wish for any of the family to be in- 
still supported him. “Thank you, my dear Pelham,” | formed of it.” 
said he; “now lay me gently down upon my pillow. [| In pursuance of this resolution he answered every 
hope to have a good night, and will dismiss you all.” 
« Miss Dudley,” returned he, “ must be fatigued with 
her journey ; but I must insist upon watching you to- 
To-morrow morning I will resign you to her 


An instance of th 





| 





and disposed to slumber. He perceived by Louisa’s eyes 
on her re-entering the room, that she had discovered his 


night. 


cares.” 
“I am not sensible of the least fatigue,” replied 


Louisa; “and you know we professed nurses always 
sleep best in our patient’s apartment. I shall be able to 
repose myself in that arm-chair, and if my father appears 
easy, enjoy a very comfortable night.” 

« We must yield to her in this point,” said Mr. Dud- 
ley. “The dear girl is very tenacious of her opinion, 
and will not consider my medicines to be efficacious, 
unless I receive them from her hands. Besides, we must 
settle the plan of our voyage. Good night, Pelham, do 
not fail to enquire when the next packet will be ready ; 
for we must not expect to take our passage in that which 
is now under sailing orders.” 

Mr. Pelham withdrew in silence, with his heart divided 
between grief and admiration. Mr. Dudley’s anguish 
not permitting him to lie composed, he affected a degree 
of sprightliness, and enquired after his plantations and 
improvements, with the interested curiosity of one who 
hoped to see them rise to perfection, At intervals he 
talked of their intended expedition; and described the 
natural advantages of Spain, and the austere manners of 
its haughty indolent inhabitants, from observations which 
he had made in a former journey to that kingdom. His 
discourse was merely intended to confirm his daughter's 
agitated spirits, for he felt certain that he should never 
set out for any other country, but that from which no 
traveller returns. 

Thus passed the night ;—in the morning Dr. L. came 
to make what he termed a friendly, instead of a profes- 
sional visit. Mr. Dudley understood the distinction. He 
wished to ask some questions, but was interrupted by 
Mrs. Penelope, who came again to urge the propriety of 
administering her infallible medicine. Dr. L. on being 
consulted, owned the patient was in a state to admit of 
hazardous experiments, and withdrew, promising to call 
again in the evening. 

Mrs. Penelope might now be said to enjoy her full 
importance. Every domestic was employed to procure 
or prepare the respective ingredients, which she mixed 
with her own hands, according to the prescribed rule. 
She at length approached Mr. Dudley’s bedside with the 
celebrated compound, but whether, like Circe with the 
poisonous chalice, or like Hygeia with the restorative 
cup, the event will determine. 

The immediate effect certainly did not realise her san- 
guine expectations, Perhaps Mr. Dudley’s strength was 
too far exhausted ; or he might want faith, which I am 
told is a necessary auxiliary in this class of remedies; 
for they often lie dormant, unless quickened by a sort of 
reaction in the patient’s mind; or the herbs might not 
be gathered at the right period of the moon, whose in- | his evening in a reading closet at the upper end of his 
fluence in pharmacy is unquestionable. I will not dare library. His attention was drawn from his studies by 
to arraign the infallibility of the recipe, but will only |the sound of a female voice. He stepped softly to the 
state, that Mr. Dudley appeared considerably worse after | door, and became an unobserved spectator of the scene 
the operation, in the opinion of every body but Mrs./I have described. His sensations were in some respects 
Penelope ; who, having the same faith in her preparation 


not, my love, entirely depend upon my pliysician’s re- 
port; a sick man is the best judge of his own feelings. 
I flatter myself that I shall have a comfortable night. 
Go early to bed, and you will be sufficiently refreshed to 
attend me in the morning. I shall compose myself with 
the thought that you are tranquil.” 

Miss Dudley did not controvert this opinion. 


own apartment. Her breaking heart required some re- 
lief, and she now recollected that, at her express desire, 
she was lodged in a small room separated from her 
father’s by a thin partition. She therefore hastily left it, 
and took two or three turns in an adjoining ante-cham- 
ber, undetermined how to dispose of herself for a few 
hours. If she joined Mrs. Penelope’s party, it would 
only be to receive felicitations, and to hear prognostics 
which her reason sadly disproved : or probably she might 
be pressed to take a hand at cards, as a sure specific 
against melancholy. She had ever felt a tenderness for 
the prejudices and peculiarities of age ; but at this time, 
her mind was in a state torender “ solitude the best 
society.” 

She at length withdrew to the library, and endeavoured 
to relieve her dejection by applying to some of the trea- 
sures with which it was stored. But wit had lost its 
attic point, and elegance its forcible attraction. She 
could not follow an argument through its long train of 
deductions, and the best told narrative failed to interest 
her attention. She returned the books to their places, 
and after a minute’s pause sunk upon her knees. Grief 
has been termed the parent of eloquence ;—it is pecu- 
liarly so in an informed well-regulated mind. She raised 
her eyes, the feelings of her agitated soul animated every 
impassioned feature. Her snowy hands remained clasped 
in anguish, and regardless of the tears which fell copi- 
ously upon them. In the warm flow of unstudied elo- 
cution her lips expressed the piety of a seraph, chastised 
by the humble awe of a weak, dependent mortal. She 
supplicated Heaven to spare her father, her only friend 
and comfort ; but she asked with submission. She painted 
an orphan’s sorrows; but not with the dark colourings 
of despair. Her mind appeared to gather strength from 
her divine employment: her tears ceased to flow; a 
serene sweetness beamed in her countenance, and when 
she rose from her knees to retire, her whole form seemed 
inspired with supernatural intelligence, and expressed 
the most lively resemblance of superior beings which 
the human imagination can form. 

Mr. Pelham’s apprehension for his friend having ren- 











similar to those expressed by Sir Eldred of the Bower: 
as Don Quixotte had in the balsam of Firebrass, per- : 

ceived strong symptoms of immediate recovery. She “« My scorn has oft the dart repell’d 

retired exulting in her physical knowledge, to enjoy the Which guileful beauty threw ; 

pleasure of a pool at tredrille, with two select friends. But goodness heard, and grace beheld, 

Dr. L. did not confirm Mrs. Penelope’s opinion at his Must every heart subdue.” 








into existence merely for ourselves, and there are circum- | 
;)stances which make me wish that I could at this time | 


interrogatory with an assurance that he was much better, | 


increased danger, and he endeavoured to confirm her | 
sinking spirits by inspiring a degree of false hope. “ Do| 


She | 


tenderly wished him a good night, and withdrew to her | 


dered him unfit for company, he had retired to spend | 








































































After she had withdrawn, he returned into his closet ; 
but even his favourite authors were now tasteless. The 
pleadings of Demosthenes were studied and artificial, 
when compared to the more lively oratory of a deeply 
‘affected heart; nor did the morality of the divine Tully 
strike the soul with such strong conviction in favour of ' 
the noblest virtues, as it received from the powerful ex- 
ample of youth and innocence. 

He left his books, and walked to the table, against 
which Miss Dudley had lately knelt; it was still wet 
|with her tears. ‘There, bending over the marks of holy 
sorrow, he recalled her image to his recollection. Even : 
|when his heart was most infatuated by the superior 
\brilliancy of Marianne’s charms, it had done justice to 
| Louisa’s virtues. Time and absence had blunted the ; 
jpain of disappointment, and gradually reconciled his 
mind to the loss of his first love; but his attachment } 
had been too strong to permit him to form a second 
|choice, though every hope had been excluded by her 
marriage. He had too strong sense to yield to whining 
complaints, and he submitted to a severe mortification 
with manly firmness; but whenever fancy recalled to 
(his mind any pleasing ideas, the attracting image of 
Marianne Dudley rose to his view, and the charms of 
|other fair ones faded at the comparison. Yet even that 
fascinating form seemed to yield to the superior loveli- 
ness of intellectual beauty, and he determined if possi- 
ble to rescue Louisa from an orphan’s woes, and to 
solicit the affections of so valuable a woman, 


<> - 
CHAPTER XXAVIIE, 


olemnity prepares the 


A circumstance of awful way fora very 


| 
| desirable event ws 


| Mr. Dudley spent the night in agony, but his forti- 
tude seemed to increase with his pains; and his desire 
of not disturbing his daughter, who, he found lay near 
him, repressed the groan of anguish. ‘The powers of 
his mind continued unimpaired ; he felt his danger, and 
considering it possible that he might not survive the in- 
tended operation, he desired that Mr. Pelham might be 
called at an early hour. ‘The worthy man flew to his 
apartment, but shocked at the visible change in_ his 
friend’s countenance, he burst into tears, which the dy- 
jing hero thus reproved: “ Check this unmanly sorrow, 
|my good sir; mine is no uncommon lot. I do but un- 
|dergo the general law of nature, to which this world is 
subject; a world mortal and perishable, like man its 
lord. I have many comforts, at times they predominate 
over my sufferings; my soul is tranquil; I look forward 
to futurity with hope. I have only one trouble.”— 
«“ Confide it to me,” said Mr, Pelham, endeavouring to 
stifle his grief. 

| Blessed be Heaven, for a little interval of ease,” 
sumed Mr. Dudley ; “ I am persuaded that you will ex- 
‘ert your kind endeavours to procure that satisfaction to 
my family from the Spanish government, which I could 
The peculiar circumstances of 


re- 


not in person demand. 
my story must move attention, but should you fail of 
success, I commend my character to your care. Defend 
it from opprobrium; say that I was not intentionally 
unjust; unforeseen incidents, a variety of misfortunes, 
all united to prevent the favourite wish of my heart. 
Those whom [ have injured will complain; endeavour 
|to soften the asperity of their complaints.” 

“ Your memory,” said Mr. Pelham, clasping the hand 
lof Mr. Dudley, “ shall be as irreproachable as your life. 
I do not doubt but that ample justice will be done you; 
yet, if it should be withheld, [ will make myself your 
lexecutor. I know the amount of your debts; calm 
your worthy heart; were they double the sum, I would 


with pleasure discharge the m.” 

«“ You are too good, too generous; I asked not this ; 
I expected it not; your kindness pains me.” Mr. Dud- 
ley sunk upon his pillow, and remained silent a few mo- 
ments, 

The surgeons now entered ; he opened his cyes, and 
welcomed them with a slight motion of his hand: « [ 
have some private business,” said he; “go, dear Pel- 
ham, leave me a little while ; if I am worse, I will send 
|for you.”—* Gentlemen,” resumed Mr. Dudley, when 
every thing was prepared, “I am afraid your intended 
|assistance will not succeed ; I am much weakened by a 
ibad night; but act as you think best. I am ready—my 
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mind is collected. Yet if you think I shall not survive 
the operation, I would first see my daughter.” 

On hearing these words, Miss Dudley rushed into the 
room ; her anxiety had only permitted her to throw her- 
self upon the bed, from which she had frequently risen 
during the night, and with laudable curiosity hastened 
to hear if any groans proceeded from her father’s cham- 
ber. From the silence which prevailed there, she had 
composed herself with the thought that Mrs, Penelope’s 
hopes were not entirely visionary. The sound of strange 
voices which she imperfectly heard, had cleared away 
her broken slumbers, and her father’s words hurried her 
into the room in an agony. 

The principal surgeon humanely endeavoured to con- 
sole her. He persuaded her that opening the ulcer in 
the side might be attended with salutary consequences. 
« Let me stay, then,” said she, “ while it is performed ; 
I can rub his temples: I know I can be of service.”— 
“Retire, my love,” said Mr. Dudley: “ Your presence 
would overpower me. If I faint, you shall be summon- 
ed.’ Louisa clasped her pious hands in mental prayer, 
and withdrew. 

‘The surgeons now examined their patient, and una- 
nimously declared, that from present appearances the 
proposed incision must be declined. No good could pos- 
sibly arise from it, a mortification having already taken 
place. 

“Tam sensible,” said the heroic object of their care, 
“that nothing can now be done for me. I thank you 
for your humane attention ;—yet if you can inform me 


” 





how long I may continue to suffer- 

«“ Your sufferings, sir,” said one of them, “ will very 
specdily terminate, but you may live several hours.” 

Mr. Dudley waved bis hand, and they withdrew in 
tears. 

He now resolved to prepare his soul by the most so- 
lemn Christian duties for its expected journey. Previous 
to the clergyman’s arrival, Mr. Pelham seated himself 
beside the bed of death, lost in sorrow, and insensible to 
the frequent sobs which proceeded from Louisa’s apart- 
ment, 

Mr. Dudley pressed his hand; “ Comfort my child, 
dear amiable friend, comfort my forlorn Louisa: a sin- 
gular attachment subsisted between us, it was more than 
the tie She was my adviser, my comforter, 
my companion, my friend ; our tastes, our habits, our 
desires corresponded. I am not anxious now respecting 
her fortune. I know that she has sufficient greatness of 
soul to dignify narrow circumstances by cheerful pa- 
tience ; but my loss will sit heavy upon her heart; con- 
sole her as a friend, and if the weakness of her sex 
should expose her to injury, be her protector.” 

« My heart,” said Pelham, sinking upon his knees, 
“ aspires to a more sacred title. Ever since I knew you, 
it has panted to be allied to your virtues; disappointed 
in the object of my youthful love, I have with maturest | 
judgment formed a second attachment. You once pro- 
mised me your Marianne, I now ask for your Louisa.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” cried Mr. Dudley, raising him- 
self up, and with an energetic voice which seemed to 
intimate recovered health and strength, “ but did I un- 
derstand you rightly ? Do you indeed love my Louisa?” 

« Even when I was her sister’s adorer, I honoured her 
character, and esteemed her virtues; they now blaze 
upon me with invincible splendour. The delicacy of her | 


of blood. 





|serve which keeps thy dying father in suspense, on the} From the time of her father’s death, till every thing 
only subject which interests him upon earth,” was prepared for his funeral, Miss Dudley never left her 

No language could do justice to Miss Dudley’s feel-| chamber, except twice a day to visit the corpse. There 
‘ings. Grief and surprise, gratitude and love, were ele-| kneeling by the coffin, she poured forth the fulness of 
lvated to a painful extreme. She was told that the, her affectionate grateful heart. ‘There she accustomed 
passion which had long been an unobserved but pensive herself to recollect all the invaluable precepts she had 
inmate of her bosom, at length had met a reciprocal re- | received from him, respecting her conduct in life, and 
turn, She was even called upon to confess the affection lest her memory should fail, she committed them to 
which virgin modesty had concealed. But by whom,) writing. «These, my father,” said she, apostrophising 
and in what circumstances was she urged to this dis-| to his spirit, which she sublimely fancied ever present 
closure ? | with her, “ These, thy elevated sentiments, shall speak 

Thrice she attempted to speak, and thrice the wild|to me and console me, though the instructive voice 
palpitations of her heart forbade her utterance. At length which uttered them is mute, and the heart which 
she faintly exclaimed, “I have long esteemed him—) prompted them no longer beats at thy highly favoured 
‘loved him I should say. But oh, my father, at what a child’s approach. Yet let me reflect, though these eyes 
|moment do you claim this confession !” | Shine not upon me, they will no longer melt into tears; 

“ At a blissful one, dear delight of my soul! It is a) the human affections are indeed extinct ; but sorrow will 
/moment which sends a joyful pilgrim back to his native} not come nigh thee. Thy tongue will never more con- 
| country, and seals the happiness of two kindred minds. | sole or instruct me, but the language of complaint has 
Pelham, my humane, generous, noble son, where art) ceased for ever. Thine, my father, was an uneasy pil- 
thou? Come, and receive this blessing from my arms,|grimage for thee; the change is blessed, therefore I will 
while they have yet strength to bestow her on thee.” —_| not mourn,” 

Mr. Pelham, who from motives of the purest delicacy; I will forbear from any further repetition of those sen- 
was absent at this eclaircissement, entered at the wei-| timents of pious sorrow, by which Louisa and her wor- 
come summons. Mr. Dudley held his daughter's hand | thy admirer expressed their unaffected grief. They were 
between his numbed and clammy palms, and raising his | elevated and devout, and 4 fecling mind may easily con- 
eyes with patriarchal dignity, thus bestowed her on her! ceive them. Nor will I circumstantially describe Mr. 
kneeling lover. “I give her to thee, a dear and solemn) Pelham’s behaviour, which was all that esteem, sym- 





trust. Look down, gracious Creator, and bless this 
worthy pair. Give them long life, love, and temporal 
felicity : and let their last moments enjoy the holy trans- 
port, the divine beatitude which I now enjoy.” 

Louisa sunk in speechless anguish as he spoke ; Mr. 
Pelham supported her. His fond attentions recalled her 
fluttering senses. ‘“ Spare, oh spare every expression of 
love and transport,” said she. ‘ My heart is entirely 
yours, but I can now attend to nothing but my father.” 

A serene, elevated smile, expressive of intellectual 
transport, beamed in Mr. Dudley’s face. His agonies 
subsided. Instead of restless tossings and convulsive 
starts, he remained placidly composed. He received the 
most sacred rite of Christianity with his beloved daugh- 
ter and adopted son. As he tasted the consecrated cha- 
lice, he again blessed them, the absent Marianne and 
Mr. Clermont. He repeated to Louisa a parting charge 
for her sister; then, sinking into a languid state, he 
dozed at intervals till the evening, when again calling 
his daughter to him, he drew his last breath in her arms. 





—<—>— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Includes a greater portion of time than all the preceding narra- 
tive. 


Miss Dudley, restraining her grief with sentiments of 
reverend awe, forbore to interrupt the departing soul. 
When the quivering pulse had stopped some moments, 
she pressed with pallid lips the honoured remains; and 
committing the corpse to the care of the attendants, with 
a request that every thing should be conducted with pro- 
priety, retired to her apartment. 

Mr. Pelham followed her : he intended to have offered 
some topic of consolation, but his faltering voice disap- 
pointed his design, and he could only entreat her not to 
indulge her sorrow, lest it should affect her health. “ In 


sentiments may induce her to reject a man who con-/heart and in soul I resign him to his God,” said the ex- 
fesses a prior attachment, Support my pretensions by |alted mourner. “Ought I to sink in despair, because 


your consent, and rest assured my present love is sin-| my beloved father is become an inhabitant of a better 
L {™ 


cere and ardent. ‘The exalted Louisa may be inftvenced 
in favour of a passion which you have approved.” 

* Son of my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Dudley, stretching | 
out his arms, “ come to my heart, and let it tell thee | 
that all its secret wishes are now fulfilled.’ Go and 
call my darling to me. How blissful are my departing 
moments!” Mr. Pelham withdrew. 

Miss Dudley hastily threw herself into her father’s 
arms, * You seem,” said she, bending over him in meek 
affliction, to be somewhat revived.”—« I am, my child. 
I thought my blood had stagnated, but joy has quicken- 
ed the languid current. Why did I despair, or think 
thy merit could pass unnoticed? My Louisa, the worthy 
Pelham Canst thou reward thy father’s 
generous friend ? He has asked me to bestow my only 
treasure upon him. I have not many moments to lose. 
Speak, my love, wilt thou be his? Away with that re- 


loves thee. 








|It was expected my old friend’s surprise at hearing Mr. 


world? Yet allow me, sir, to vent in privacy the fond 
regrets of nature, I wish to offer my first sorrows to my 
Maker ; I trust he will enable me to support them.” 

Mr. Pelham acquiesced ; but Mrs. Penelope was firmly 
of opinion that the young lady ought not to be left alone. 


Dudley was really dead, would be very great, as she 
even to the last perceived increasing marks of his amend- 
ment: but she happily recollected that she had adminis- 
tered her medicine too soon after Dr. L.’s last prescrip- 
tion, for her potion to exert its wonted efficacy. She 
now offered to visit Miss Dudley, and to talk her out of 
her melancholy, by arguments drawn from her favourite 
aphorisms, that, “what must be will be,” and «that 
Fate must govern all things;” but Mr. Pelham respected 
the sanctity of his Louisa’s sorrows, and insisted that 


pathy and delicacy could prompt. The corpse was con- 
veyed to Alderson manor, and interred in the family 
vault, close by Mrs. Dudley’s coffin. Mr. Pelham attend- 
ed Louisa on this sad occasion, and Mr. Clermont met 
her at the grave. Marianne could not join in the solemn 
obsequies. The intelligence of her father’s danger, un- 
warily communicated, was more than her weakened 
spirits could support. A premature confinement was the 
consequence of the shock, by which not only Lord Cler- 
mont’s anxious expectations of an heir were frustrated, 
-but her own life was endangered, and the affections of 
her husband farther alienated. 

Hitherto the behaviour of Mr. Pelham had been more 
indicative of the friend than the lover. He endeavoured 
to divert her grief by respectful attentions, or to soothe it 
by sympathising in her loss; rather than to interrupt the 
train of her thoughts by unseasonable anticipations of 
expected happiness. At parting, reciprocal marks of 
tender regard appeared in each. He requested permis- 
sion to write to her, which she readily granted; and 
while she accompanied Mr. Clermont to Stannadine, 
she perceived that all her liveliest affections were not 
buried in her father’s grave. 

The interview between the sisters presented a scene 
strikingly interesting. 

The lovely form of Marianne, faded by sickness and 
distress, was supported by the amiable Louisa; who, 
bending over her with matronly tenderness, joined in re- 
gret for a dear father’s loss, and with firmer but not less 
feeling heart, recapitulated the affecting narrative of his 
sickness and death. Mrs. Clermont bitterly bewailed 
her absence ; “and did he not,” said she, “ reproach his 
absent Marianne, and ask why she did not come to 
smooth the bed of death, and to wipe the faint dews 
from his honoured face? And you too, my Lonisa, must 
surely condemn your unfeeling sister, for not hastening 
to assist you in those pious offices.” 

“I have too long known the virtues of that tender 
heart to doubt that some cruel necessity detained you 
from us. As for our father, unkind suspicion had no 
part in his character, Almost the last words which he 
spake were a prayer for you. Give, said he, emphati- 
cally, my dying blessing to my dear affectionate Ma- 
rianne; and thou, all gracious Heaven, preserve her 
from real sorrow, and lessen her sense of the smaller 
evils of life. Bless Mr. Clermont too, and grant them 
many years of prosperity and mutual love.” 

“Vain were those pious prayers,” cried Mrs. Cler- 
mont in an agony; “and yet they sometimes say the 
good man’s dying wishes are fulfilled.” She then re- 
lated what a lamentable change had taken place in her 
husband’s behaviour: Miss Dudley was distressed at she 
recital ; yet she felt willing to hope that a too lively ima- 
gination had as usual aggravated the sombre lines of 
life; but her own observation during her stay at Stanna- 
dine fatally confirmed the fidelity of the portrait. 








they should not be disturbed, 





She now exerted all the sympathising tenderness of 
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her temper, and all the strong powers of her calm discre- 
tion, to support and console the mourner. She endea- 
youred to divert her from her own misfortunes by the 
exertion of those benevolent and active duties from which 
she had formerly derived pleasure. But the spring of 
Mrs. Clermont’s mind was entirely broken. She pitied 
the distress of the poor, and when an object was pointed 
out, was willing to relieve them, but she had not vigour 
of soul sufficient to step out of herself, and to take a 
lively interest in the sorrows of others; her early and 
severe disappointment preyed upon her heart; she no 
longer felt any inclination for amusement, or any desire 
to excel, and her thoughts continually wandered within 
the gloomy pale of her own calamity. 

Mr. Clermont (now commenced a man of the world) 
wandered from one place of public resort to another, 
in pursuit of that fleeting happiness which still eluded 
his grasp.- When disappointed, he returned home ; but 
it was only to contrast the increased pensiveness of his 
wife’s behaviour with the gay scenes he had just for- 
saken, and he derived from her conduct a fresh desire to 
enjoy them. 

Miss Dudley deeply felt for her sister’s woes, but it 
was her only affliction. Her own prospects were pecu- 
liarly brilliant. Mr. Pelham’s letters were dictated by 
that manly tenderness which shone in all his conduct: 
they were affectionate without insipidity, and polite with- 
out flattery. In one of them he informed her, that her 
business with the Spanish government was amicably set- 
tled; the whole property remitted to England, her 
father’s debts discharged, and a surplus of five thousand 
pounds left at her disposal. “I rejoice at this event,” 
said he, “as it will prevent your generous mind from 
feeling the pain of supposed obligation. And yet, my 
Louisa, should little pecuniary affairs ever disturb the 
felicity of those lovers, who are so happy as to be able 
to boast on one side elegant competence, and on the 
other transcendent worth ?” 

If Mr. Pelham had doubted as to the actual transfer 
of his heart from its once dear object, the sensations he 
experienced on revisiting Stannadine would have con- 
vinced him; he beheld the beauty of Mrs. Clermont 
withering under the worm of discontent, her features 
contracted by peevish melancholy, and her temper ren- 
dered irritable by disappointment. Though such an ob- 
ject moved his pity, admiration and love could only be 
awakened by the mild intelligence and unruffled sweet- 
ness of a Louisa. His impatience to call the meek-eyed 
angel his, would scarcely permit him to wait the.expira- 
tion of the twelve months, which she had devoted to the 
robes of mourning. At length the amiable pair plighted 
their mutual vows. 

Immediately after their nuptials, Mr. Pelham conduct- 
ed his bride to his country-seat. As he led her the tour 
of his pleasure-grounds, she was particularly pleased 
with a long avenue of majestic oaks, sloping down the 
declivity of a hill, on the summit of which a fine doric 
temple was dedicated to Integrity and Fortitude. Mrs. 
Pelham admired the attic simplicity of the appropriate 
emblems ; but her attention was suddenly arrested by 
one object superlatively interesting; a fine bust of her 
father in white marble was placed at the upper end of 
the building, and, on a beautiful Etruscan urn under it, 
she read the following inscription : 


Here, as to firm Integrity we kneel, 
And light to Fortitude the votive flame, 
Thy memory, Dudley ! animates our zeal, 
And purer ardours kindle at thy name. 


Here, when we mourn the father and the friend, 
Hope shall the funeral pall of sorrow raise ; 
And selfish Grief its lamentations end, 
Thy life to copy, and thy death to praise. 


Here, if we faint beneath the task of life, 

Thy bright example shall new force supply ; 
Arm our weak souls for renovated strife, 

And point our just ambition to the sky. 


Oh, ever lov’d! while o’er thy sacred earth 
Affection graves thy deeds, and drops a tear; 
Our future lives shall emulate thy worth ; 
Our future virtues prove that thou wert dear. 


Mr. Pelham thus tenderly addressed her, when she 
had recovered from her first emotion. «I propose to my- 


self many delightful hours in this tranquil retreat. Here,|by her account a prodigy. She sometimes speaks of her 
my Louisa, we will often retire to hold communications niece, allows her to be an obliging good-tempered young 
with our own hearts, and to form a just estimate of life. woman, and so well informed in housekeeping, that Mrs. 
We will not survey its /ittle sorrows through the gloom | Penelope has yielded the family affairs to her manage- 
of misanthropy, nor will we judge of its pleasures from|ment, and they are now almost as well conducted as 
the colourings of enthusiasm. We will recollect your) when she herself presided. She mentions amongst her 
father’s precepts, and consider it as a checkered scene, |niece’s perfections, that she is an excellent milliner, and 
from which the virtuous well-regulated mind may derive | makes “ mighty becoming bonnets” for ladies who are 
many advantages. Here we will converse with that/not very young. She has also learned to play at tre- 
ever-respected man; we will feast our eyes with gazing drille. 
upon his features, and our minds by recalling the nod/er| Louisa has not deserted Seatondell. Indeed, she is 
likeness of the informing soul. We will think of him, | particularly attached to the little farm, which aflorded an 
not with that useless regret which ends in pensive me- asylum to herself and her father in their adversity ; and 
lancholy, much less with that bold sorrow which auda-| which was planted and decorated under his directions. 
ciously dares to question Providence ; but our remem-| Mrs. Arby and the rest of the neighbours are “ prodi- 
brance shall tend to meliorate our own hearts, and our! giously proud” when she honours them with a visit, and 
love prompt us to exercise those virtues which have glo- they discover many excellences in Mrs. Pelham, which 
rified him, and will exalt us to equal happiness. Should |they overlooked in Louisa Dudley. I find she has en- 
any little error in the conduct of either give pain to the larged the charitable institutions which she formerly 
susceptibility of fond attachment, here we will come, |founded, and it gives me particular pleasure to hear that 
and fancy that marble animated, and that it repeats the| Mr. Pelham has made poor Walden tolerably happy, by 
excellent observations we have so often heard: T'hat| presenting him with a living. 
imperfection is always mixed with human virtues, and| Mr. Clermont is become a peer by his father’s death, 
infelicity with human bliss.” but the acquisition of a title has not contributed to his 
repose. The late lord’s s#utiments in politics were so 
violently in opposition to government, that they have 
CHAPTER XL. operated as an antidote to his son; who being tired of 
lthe insipidity of a fashionable life, has entered into ad- 
The conclusion—Mrs. Prudentia ceremoniously takes leave of| ministration, with the sanguine hope of having now 
alma His features have acquired 
1 


-— 


found the long-desired good. 
I have now brought my narrative to a period ; but as ja cast of mystery, and his frank impassioned manner is 
Swift observes, that no well-bred modern author will|changed into reserve and importance. Hie sometimes 
omit the conclusion, I willingly subjoin one. | pays a short visit to his lady at the Park, who welcomes 
I once intended to have adopted supplicatory addresses him with tears, and endeavours to detain him by com- 
to the candour and generosity of my gentle readers ; but! plaints. Her time passes very uncomfortably. She has 
recollecting that there has /ate/y been an uncommon |in a great degree secluded herself from society, some of 
demand for these qualities, and apprehending they must | her neighbours say she is deranged, others think her in- 
have “omega. tsa out in the service of my sister tolerably proud; «ll blame her for living unhappily with 
novelists, I am under a necessity of depending upon the Few can 
taste and discernment of the ve whee even iiiies. 
ing the usual pleas of little leisure and painful interrup- 
tions. Indeed, I am afraid readers care little about an| The Dowager Lady Clermont is a convert to method- 
author’s private history, and after all the civil things we|jsm, and is esteemed a blessed acquisition by that so- 
can say, only appreciate our merit by our ability to en-| ciety. 
tertain and instruct them, Therefore, instead of obtrud- | Miss Milton’s sense of her friend’s injuries is so very 
ing myself upon the public, the remaining pages shall! acute, that she has rejected two unexception ible. offers, 
be employed in describing the present situation of my |and transferring the faults of one man to the whole 
principal characters. | species, has declared herself a determined member of my 
Nearly three years have elapsed since Miss Dudley | sisterhood. Her resentment against the base, ungrateful, 
gave her hand to Mr. Pelham, and the enamoured hus- | tyrannic sex is so great, that she entirely avoids the so- 
band séi// considers that event as the happiest of his life. iciety of gentlemen. Her apartments are decorated with 
She has fanned the torch of love with such admirable histories intended to describe their falsehood; and she 
dexterity, that it continues to burn with a calm steady | spends her time in writing satires against perjured sw ains, 
flame ; and with so little diminution of its pristine bright- | and elegies upon deceived nymphs. Her favourite sub- 
ness, that Mr. Pelham is celebrated by all who know him, | ject of conversation is to inveigh against Lord Clermont, 
for being a polite, tender husband, to an unassuming|and some of those censures have reached his lordship, 
wife. Her character rises in his estimation every hour,!and contributed to increase the unkindness which she 
and she often surprises him by the discovery of some 
new virtue, or graceful accomplishment, which unob-| 
trusive delicacy had hitherto concealed from his observa- | 
tion. Her excellent judgment, tempered by cheerful 
affability, induces him to confide in her as a friend, and 
to admire her as a companion; his high opinion of the 
superiority of her conduct, prompts him to be more ob- 
servant of his own, and to guard with scrupulous care 
against his natural infirmities, lest they should prejudice 


a handsome, generous, well-behaved husband. 
understand her sorrows, and fewer have courage to stem 
the torrent of public opinion by pitying them. 


deplores. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to form a matri- 
monial connection with a woman of character, Sir Wil- 
liam has taken Miss Morton again into keeping. Their 
tempers are too violent for cordiality, scarce a day passes 
without a quarrel ; and though he congratulates himself 
that he is not bound to the fury for life, she makes his 
haughty spirit bend to her control. Nay, she affirms, 
that she may be Lady Milton when she pleases, and the 
him in her esteem. He is now acquainted with the pre-| bets in this particular are two to one against Sir William. 
ference which his Louisa felt for him, during the time of A very strange event has taken place at Danbury since 
his attachment to Mrs. Clermont; and his greatness of I mentioned my favourite abode, and I beg my readers’ 
soul induces him to admire the delicacy, that so closely pardon for not ‘informing them of it sooner. Could any 
concealed it from every eye, and the generosity, that re-!one have believed that after thirty-five years of irre- 
solved by conquering it to sacrifice every selfish wish to proachable conduct, Miss Cardamum should at last elope 
the good of others. with Mr. Inkle?) Though this match was completed 

Mrs. Penelope Pelham, who was extremely averse to’ under the auspices of Cupid, it does not prove to be a 
her nephew’s connection with Miss Dudley, from a per- very happy one. Mr. Cardamum is inexorable in point 
suasion that he was deserving of a duchess, and at last of fortune, and as Mrs. Inkle positively refuses to go 
consented to the marriage because there is a fate in these behind the counter, or do any thing inconsistent with her 
things which cannot be withstood, is now completely dignity. I am afraid the young man is plagued with a 
reconciled. well-bred wife, and a scanty income. We have excluded 

She resides with the young couple, not only to see her from our genteel assembly : I am told she is much 
that every thing goes on right, but also to please Mr. piqued at it, but such an unpardonable dereliction of all 
Pelham, who she is convincéd could not be happy with-| rules of decorum ought to be severely reprobated. 
out her. We have corresponded several years. A great deal has been said lately respecting Captain 

Her letters are now generally filled with the witticisms Target’s attention to Mrs. Eleanor Singleton. They 
of Master Pelham, who is just twenty months old, and have been surprised téte-a téte at picquet ; and I saw him 
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with my own eyes carry little Fido from church last 
Friday, for fear he should dirty his new pink satin rib- 
2s es 2° , . 

I have a very good opinion of my friend’s under- on, 


bon. 
standing, and I hope it was only a neighbourly action. 

Since Mrs. Inkle’s marriage, Mrs. Medium has laid 
strong siege to \ r, Alsop, and she manages the battery 
of her daughter Dolly’s merits so admirably, that I think 
his heart must surrender at discretion. His housekeeper, 
Mrs. Betty, is of a different opinion. 

I shall conclude with a song lately composed by Mrs. 
Pelham; who still occasionally sacrifices to the muses, 
My correspondent, Mrs. Penelope, has luckily favoured 
me with a copy, just in time for publication : 


Go, daughters of fashion, for pleasure repine, 
The joys ye pursue are not equal to mine ; 

The humours of thousands for yours must agree, 
Mine centre in Henry, and Henry’s in me. 


The rose thrice hath bloomed on the chaplet of May, 
Since I bowed at the altar, and vowed to obey ; 

Talk not of restrictions, the bond I approve, 

’T'is sanctioned by reason, religion, and love. 


Gay carols the lark as we rise in the morn, 
And at evening the blackbird chants sweet on the thorn, 
We join in the conceit, why should we refrain ? 
Our hearts are as grateful, as lively our strain. 


We bask in the sunshine which summer supplies, 
And count, fertile autumn! thy exquisite dyes ; 
No terror in ice-mantled winter we see, 

A book and a song still can conquer ennui. 


Domestic, yet cheerful, delighted to blen], 
By prudent attentions the lover and friend, 
In wedlock’s full cup we some bitters expect, 
And allow for the fratities we try to correct. 


Though shunning the many, wild Comus’s crew ; 
For social enjoyment we choose but a few ; 
Those few round our table shall frequently meet, 
Sincere be the welcome, and simple the treat. 


Our boy on my bosom I cherish with pride, 

He calls to those duties we gladly divide ; 

May he live when our limit of being is done, 

And our names and our virtues survive in our son. 


THE END. 


SONNETS. 


TWILIGHT. 

Wail, Twilight! sovereign of one peaceful hour! 

Not dull art thou, as undiscerning Night ; 

Bat studious only to remove from sight 

Day’s mutable distinctions. Ancient Power! 
Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 

To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 

Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 

On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 
Looked, ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 

The self-same vision which we now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! brought forth; 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between— 

The floods—the stars—a spectacle as old 

As the beginning of the heavens and earth! 

Worpsworrna. 


TO A FRIEND. 

When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 

The need of human love we little noted ; 
Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 

To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills. 

One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That wisely doting, asked not why it doted ; 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 

But now I find how dear thou wert to me; 

That man is more than half of Nature’s treasure, 
Of that fair Beauty which no eye can see, 

Of that sweet musie which no ear can measure : 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity. 

H. Coreriper. 


Che Crusaders; 


| SCENES, EVENTS, AND CHARACTERS, FROM THE 
TIMES OF THE CRUSADES. 


Part Second. 


BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 

Author of “The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy,” 
* Tales and Popular Fictions,” &c. 

The last volume of the “ Library” contained the first 
part of Keightley’s Crusaders, and a promise was then 
given to insert the second before the close of the year. 
We now proceed to comply with the engagement 
then entered into, and with the more pleasure, because 
Keightley’s admirable summary and anecdotes were 
received and read with universal approbation. We con- 
sider it the best work in the language, for its length, on 
the subject of that widely-extended and long-protracted 
war which we still designate by the epithet of Holy. 
The present work is the precursor, in our pages, o 
Madame Cottin’s admirable romance of “ The Saracen, 
or Matilda and Malek-Adhel,” a novel little known to 
American readers, but one of the most engaging which 
we have ever read. It will find an early, if not the 
earliest, place in our ensuing volume. In the mean time 
the reader may be » uch gratified with the history, and 
be prepared to separate the truth from the fiction of 
Madame Cottin. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE.’ 
STATE OF THINGS IN FRANCE. 


The dismay in the Christian settlements in the East, 
caused by the loss of Edessa, and the prospect of the 
consolidation of the Mahomedan power in Syria, was 
necessarily very great. Like all colonists, the Latins 
naturally looked for aid in time of need to the parent 
state. Accordingly the most pressing letters from the 
queen, the patriarch, the prelates, and barons of Jerusalem 
were brought to Europe, which pictured the forlorn con- 
dition of the holy places, and implored the aid of the 
valiant knights of France. 

But times were different now from what they had been 
half a century before. Then the East was in a great 
measure an unknown land, imagination was therefore 
at liberty to cast over it her illusive hues, and the simple 
eloquence of a Peter the Hermit sufficed to rouse nations 
and princes to arms. Now the illusion was dispelled ; 
the toils and dangers of the march through Asia were 
well known ; narratives of the sufferings of the first cru- 
saders had been composed; there were few families of 
which some member had not joined one of the various 
armies or caravans of pilgrims to the Holy Land, and 
who had not either perished on the road, or returned 
home with a dismal tale of sufferings undergone. It was 
also seen to what poverty many of the first crusaders had 
reduced their families, by selling their lands to equip 
themselves for expeditions in which they had only found 
their death. 

The belief of the necessity, though not of the merit, of 
pilgrimage, was perhaps also abated. In France piety 
had at this time made itself a new vent. It was believed 
that the erection of stately churches, especially if in 
honour of the Virgin-mother of God, was a work most 
acceptable in the sight of Heaven, and, therefore, of avail 
for the removal of sin. Pious fraternities, composed of 
all ages, ranks, and sexes, were formed for this purpose ; 
into these none were admitted who did not contritely 
acknowledge and do penance for their sins, and promise 
unfeigned Christian love to their brethren, and obedience 





* The principal authorities for the Second Crusade 
are, besides the Archbishop of Tyre, Odo de Diogilo 
(Deuil) De Exped. Lud. VII. in Orientem, Otto of 
Freysingen De gest. Frid. I. and the Greek writers 
Cinnamus and Nicetas. 


to the priests who were set over the work. Then might 
be seen men and women of noble birth, laying aside all 
worldly pomp and pride, and yoking themselves, like 
beasts of burden, to the wagons laden with provisions, 
or with lime, stone, and timber, and other things neces. 
saty for the building, and dragging them over hills and 
dales, and through the streams of water. The utmost 
silence prevailed among them, not a voice was to be 
heard while the wagons were in motion; when they 
halted to rest, confessions of sin and prayers for grace 
alone met the ear. Before each train of wagons banners 
were displayed, and trumpets blew the signal for setting 
forward. When they reached the church, the wagons 
were drawn up in a circle round it, and the faithful kept 
watch at them, singing psalms and hymns all through 
the night: waxen tapers and other lights were placed on 
each wagon, and the sick and feeble were laid on them; 
the relics of the saints were brought forth, and _proces- 
sions of the clergy, followed by the people, went round 
imploring favour of God and the Virgin for these afflicted 
persons. It was believed that these prayers were not in 
vain, that the sick were restored to health, the dumb 
spake, and demons departed from those of whom they 
had taken possession. Enthusiasm and _ superstition 
were at their height, and men thought they beheld the 
effects which they wished to see. 

A people with whom piety was taking this humble 
direction, might seem more difficult to excite to the em- 
ployment of arms in the cause of Heaven than the 
generation which first marched to the East, and, as we 
have observed, the eloquence of the Hermit might have 
produced no effect upon them; but in the economy of 
the world we may perceive, that where an effect is to be 
produced the fitting agent is always at hand. The 
Western Christians were to march again in arms to Asia, 
and the man whose voice was adequate to rouse them 
was abiding among them in the stillness of his monastery. 


SAINT BERNARD. 


In the twelfth century a perceptible change was taking 
place in the state of things in the west of Europe. ‘The 
intercourse between nations had increased, knowledge 
was extended, literature began to be more cultivated, and 
mind to exert its proper influence, and bend brute force 
beneath its yoke. One of the strongest instances of this 
altered state of things is, the sight of pontiffs and kings 
hearkening with reverence and yielding a willing obedi- 
ence to the words of a monk of delicate frame, of simple 
life, but of superior mind and of commanding eloquence. 
St. Bernard was born either four or five years before 
the Herm t preached the first crusade. His father, 
Tecelin the Blond, was a Burgundian knight of noble 
extraction, lord of Fontaines, near Dijon; his mother, 
Eliza, the daughter of the lord of Montbard, had been 
destined, by her father, to the cloister; but in her fifteenth 
year he yielded her hand to the suit of Tecelin the Blond. 
Their marriage was happy ; the husband was upright and 
honourable, the wife, amid her household duties, retained 
the piety which was to have been exercised in a convent. 
She dedicated to the Lord, as soon as they were born, 
her six sons, and one daughter, all of whom, contrary to 
the usage of persons of her rank in society, she suckled 
herself. Like many pious, well-meaning, but injudicious 
parents, Dame Eliza thought the mode of making her 
children pious was to bring them up with the utmost 
strictness; she kept them, therefore, constant to their 
prayers and spiritual exercises; made them live on hard 
fare, and practise all the austerities of the cloister. She 
set them, through life, in her own person, an example of 
the most rigorous piety and self-denial; and she passed 
her latter days in visiting and attending on the sick and 
poor, and performing offices of real Christian love. She 
died in tranquillity, her bed surrounded by the ministers 
of religion, who chanted litanies, in which she joined 
as long as she had sufficient strength to articulate. 

As might naturally be expected, Dame Eliza’s hopes 
of seeing her children become patterns of piety were, for 
the time at least, disappointed. The world, it would 
appear, to be renounced, must be first known and enjoyed. 
In the eyes of four of her sons, the gaiety of dress, the 
pomp of courts, and the animation of martial exercises, 
seemed more suitable to youth, than fastings, prayers, 
and bodily castigations: and her daughter Humbelina, 
says the biographer of the saint, clung with all her heart 
to the vanities of the world. 
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Not so Bernard, the third son: religion seemed his 
destination from his birth. His mother, we are told, ere 
he came to the light, was informed in a dream, that God 
had chosen him for a zealous watchman of the church 
against her foes, and one whose tongue would heal the 
diseases of the souls of many.* On this dream the 
youthful Bernard often pondered after the death of his 
pious mother, and her image, warning him against the 
seductions of the world, and complaining that he was 
leaving the path on which she had placed him, to go after 
the darkness of human wisdom, hovered constantly before 
his eyes. 
the duke of Burgundy, sharing in all the tumults of feudal 


life, besought him not to think of withdrawing himself 
totally from the world, and exhorted him to apply himself 


to the study of the scholastic philosophy then in such high 
repute. At their desire he attended a celebrated school 
at Chatillon sur Seine, and here he learned to despise 
the vanity of the science, while he acquired those dialectic 
weapons with which he afterwards combated it, and a 
degree of readiness in writing the Latin language, beyond 
what was usual at the time. He also, while here, made 
himself so familiar with the Scriptures, that he smote 
his astonished adversaries with texts of holy writ as with 
thunderbolts. 

Bernard was a youth of a handsome person and a 
most agreeable countenance ; his hair was fair, his voice 
pleasing, and his tongue eloquent. His virtue was 
therefore frequently exposed to temptation; and his 
biographers, in their simple style, narrate various in- 
stances of his trials and victories over the flesh. ‘These 
temptations, however, had only the effect of convincing 
him that it was his duty to fly the world, and not con- 
tinue to abide with the serpent. One day he was going 
to visit his brothers, who were in the camp of the Duke 
of Burgundy, beleaguering the castle of Grancey. As 
he went along, his thoughts were employed on the follies 
and vanities of the world; and he at last was so com- 
pletely overcome with a longing after the things apper- 
taining to Heaven, that he entered a church on the way- 
side, cast himself down before the altar, and with tears 
and prayers devoted himself anew to the service of God. 

His resolution was now finally taken, and he was not 
to be diverted from it. His kinsmen and friends listened 
with astonishment to the fervour and eloquence with 
which he spake of God and heavenly things. Soon his 
uncle Galderic, lord of Touillon, near Autun, was seen 
renouncing his wealthy possessions to devote himself to 
Heaven with Bernard. His younger brothers, Andrew 
and Bartholomew, did not long resist his exhortations ; 
nay, his elder brothers, who had so long opposed his 
embracing the monastic life, declared their intention now 
of embracing it themselves.* ‘The only obstacle was the 
wife of Guy, the eldest, who refused obstinately to assent 


to a divorce from him. In despair he was going to re- 


nounce his worldly goods, and to support her and himself 
by the labour of his hands. Bernard, in reliance on the 
mercy of God, ventured to assure his brother that she 
would either change her mind, or die ere long. This, 
We are assured, was his first prophecy. In effect, she 
shortly afterwards did fall sick, and coming to what was 
then thought a better way of thinking, she sent for 
Bernard, and consented to her husband’s taking the 
monastic vows. She then recovered, and became a nun 
in a convent at Dijon. 


Bernard, his brothers and relations, now retired to a| Sweden. 


His elder brothers, who were in the service of 


lage, Bernard led them to the convent of Citeaux, then |twelfth century. Princes and nobles also sought the aid 
lunder its third abbot, Stephen Harding, an Englishman. | of his wisdom on various occasions, and the polish and 
|The rigid rule prescribed by its first abbot had hitherto | refinement of his manners, owing to his noble birth and 
deterred men from entering this society, and its few learly education, made his counsels doubly agreeable to 
members were mourning over its condition. But just at}them. But though he went into the world and was well 
this time a brother, who was on his death-bed, had a/ acquainted with its affairs, his heart was always with his 
dream which raised their hopes. He saw in a vision a| monks at Clairvaux, and, when among them, he used to 
great number of men washing their clothes in the brook | indulge in innocent sports and jocularity, as a relaxation 
which ran by the church; and one appeared who told | from the serious thoughts which habitually occupied his 
him the name of that brook was Hinnom. From this | mind. 
the brethren drew consoling auguries, which began to| In the year 1130, the party of the anti-pope Anacletus 
receive their completion when Bernard and his friends} was strong and turbulent in France, particularly in 
appeared among them. As several of the new brethren|Guienne. The lawful pontiff, Innocent IL, fixed upon 
‘had wives who also wished to embrace a life of holy se-}the Abbot of Clairvaux as the person most capable of re- 
|clusion, a nunnery, to receive them, was erected at Juilly,|storing union and peace to the Gallic church, and he 
near Langres, which, strange as it may perhaps seem, | joined him in commission with the Bishop of Soissons for 
|soon contained within its walls Bernard’s sister Humbe-|that purpose. Bernard justified his expectations. He 
lina! For coming one day tricked out in worldly pomp | assailed Gerard, Bishop of Angouleme, the legate of the 
and vanity to visit her pious brothers in their convent,|false pope, and exposed the paltry feeling of wounded 
she was with harsh words repelled by her brother| vanity which had led him to adopt the course he had 
Andrew, who came to the convent gate to receive her,|taken. He rested not till he had deposed the schismatic 
and Bernard refused even to see her.* ‘This brought bishops whom Gerard had appointed, and had withdrawn 
her to reflection, and as a humbled and contrite sinner | from them the support of the temporal princes. The 
she sought comfort and advice from Bernard. He gently | following circumstances, which occurred at this time, will 
reminded her of the vanity and folly of the world, and | show how well Bernard knew how to work on the super- 
set before her the example of her godly mother. She |stition, as we would term it, the religious feelings in his 
| promised on the spot to make her mother’s life her model ; | eyes, of his contemporaries. 
| and two years afterwards, not deeming even this sufficient,) At the council of Parthenay, composed of orthodox 
ishe, with the consent of her husband, took the veil.| prelates, and at which William, Duke of Guienne, was 
|Tecclin himself, too, soon abandoned the world and its| present, that prince agreed to acknowledge Innocent as 
| vanities, and joined his pious sons in their cloister: and | the rightful pope; but, as he refused to withdraw his pro- 
| Bernard thus had the satisfaction of seeing his whole | tection from the schismatic bishops, he remained under 
| family withdrawn from the world and its allurements. | the ban of the church, and could not be admitted to the 
The abbey at Citeaux was soon not large enough to|sacritice of the mass. Accordingly, while Bernard was 
contain all the brethren whom the zealous labours of | celebrating mass within the church, the duke, as excom- 
Bernard drew thither : and members were sent from it to} municate, stood without the doors. When the mass was 
several newly-founded convents. The most famous of) concluded, and he had blessed the people, Bernard came 
(these was one which was erected in 1115, in a rugged ' forth, his face lighted up with pious zeal, and bearing the 
retired valley of Burgundy, near the river Aube, named | consecrated host on a small plate: approaching the duke, 
the Wormwood Vale, (Vallis absinthialis,) either from }he said with an awful voice, “Lo! thou heedest not the 
its ungenial aspect, or from its being the haunt of robbers, | prayers of the ministers of the church, who labour to bring 
who sallied from it to plunder unwary travellers. When |thee to the right way. The Sonof the Virgin, thy Judge, 
it became the abode of pious men, it received the more} now cometh before thee, into whose hands thy soul will 
inviting appellation of the Bright Valley, Clairvaux |one time come: Darest thou to despise /imalso?’ All 
(Clara Vallis.) Over this religious colony the Abbot of| who were present wept aloud at these words; the duke 
Citeaux set the youthful Bernard, whose zeal and activity, | trembled in every limb, and at last sank motionless to the 
notwithstanding his delicate health, justified the wisdom | ground. As his knights were raising him, Bernard drew 
of the abbot’s choice. Clairvaux soon exceeded Citeaux | near, jogged him with his foot, and bade him stand up 
in the fame of rigour and piety. Its young abbot set his} and listen to the word of God. « flere,”’ said he, “is the 
monks an example of every thing in his own person; he | rightful Bishop of Poitiers, whom thou hast hitherto per- 
|required no austerity or self-denial of them, which, weak |secuted; reconcile thyself with him by the holy kiss of 
las his constitution was, he did not practise himself.| peace, and conduct him to his see.’ The duke obeyed, 
| Beech-leaves were their ordinary vegetables; and their|and from that day became one of the most zealous main- 
| bread of barley, rye, and tares, was shown as a curiosity |tainers of the cause of Innecent If. The influence of 
jin the world by a member of another convent, who had | Bernard was equally great in Germany, and at his desire 
jbeen entertained by them. ‘The miracles, which the|the Emperor Lothaire led an army into Italy, to the aid 
| ignorance and credulity of his admirers, and not his own | of the lawful pontiff. 
jvanity or hypocrisy, ascribed to Bernard, also tended| The fame of Bernard’s success in 
greatly to augment the fame of Clairvaux, and new | friends of Innocent in Italy desirous that he should cross 
| members continually sued for admission. Another con-|the Alps, and restore tranquillity to the church in that 
| vent was built in a more agreeable part of the valley, and | country also. Innocent prevailed on him to accompany 
jit speedily was filled. During the time that Bernard |him thither in 1132; and in every town which he en- 
| was over the abbey of Clairvaux, not less than one hun-| tered, he was received as an angel of the Lord, and Inno- 
|dred and sixty colonies were sent out of it to different|cent acknowledged as the lawful successor of St. Peter. 
| parts of Christendom : some even so far as Denmark and | He thence proceeded to Germany, to reconcile the emperor 
Several cardinal-bishops and cardinal-priests | Lothaire with Conrad of Hohenstauflen ; and this being 











France made the 


house at Chatillon sur Seine, where, without quitting | went forth from its hallowed precincts; and Bernard had | accomplished, he returned to Italy, to be present at the 


their secular habit, they passed six months in such de-|at length the satisfaction of seeing one of his monks|council which the pope had summoned to Pisa. 


votion and austerity as excited the astonishment and 
admiration of every one who heard of them. An invin- 
cible desire of joining their society seized all who beheld 
them; and those whose secular engagements prevented 
their so doing, bitterly bewailed their untoward fortune. 


His 


| ascend the papal throne, under the title of Eugenius III.,| progress was like a triumph; the people of Milan, in par- 
| who lent a willing ear, amidst the power and splendour ticular, received him with every demonstration of rever- 
with which he was invested, to the counsels and admo-| ence, and subinitted themselves to Innocent II. In his 
nitions of his former superior. third visit to Italy, in 1137, he had the satisfaction to see 


Those who left Clairvaux to settle in other places,| Victor, who had succeeded Anacletus, who was now dead, 


The power of Bernard’s eloquence was such that mothers | spread far and wide the fame of the wisdom and piety come to him by night, lay aside the symbols of his usurped 


were obliged to conceal their sons, wives their husbands, | of its abbot. 
people in general their friends, lest carried away by his|was sought by visits and letters from all parts of the lawful pontiff. 
persuasions to a holy life in celibacy and the cloister,|Christian world; and his answers display mildness, sa- length, crowned with complete success. 
they should abandon the world and all their social duties. | gacity, and a degree of good sense and judgment inthe, St. 

Thirty persons had now joined the little society at 
Chatillon, and in the year 1113, the 22d year of his 





* She had dreamed that she bare a barking white dog 
It was interpreted for her as above, 
The reason 


with a reddish back. 
by a monk whom she consulted about it. 
why the dog was so coloured will presently appear. 


In difficult cases of conscience, his counsel | authority, and entreat him to lead him to the feet of the 
His seven years’ labours were thus, at 
determined 


Bernard was, all through life, the 


treatment of delicate points, hardly to be expected in the opposer of innovation in the doctrines and discipline of 
the church. He combated, and reduced to silence, the 

* Andrew, in allusion to her gaudy garments and her renowned Peter Abelard, whose acuteness and vanity led 
| worldly mind, called her a wrapped-up piece of dung, him to attempt the explanation of things which cannot 
| (Stercus involutum), and Bernard sent to say that he be explained, and who thereby fell under the suspicion of 
eve not see her as she was one of the devil’s nets to maintaining dangerous and heretical opinions. He also 








catch souls with. opposed with vigour those who in the south of France 
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THE CRUSADERS. 





384 
declaimed against infant baptism, and some other rites of| had been expected, reached the principal church, in which lords. He finally charged them not to spend their money 
the Church. In fine, bis mother’s dream was fully ac-| the greater part of the people had sought refuge. No on hawks and hounds, and costly garments for the in- 
complished in him; and he was the most active and zeal-| means of escape were attainable, and men, women, and dulgence of their vanity, but to buy with it the best of 
ous watchman of the church. | children, to the number of thirteen hundred, perished in arms and horses, and what else was needful for their 
It should not be omitted to St. Bernard’s honour, that} the flames. The king heard their shrieks when it was’ conflict with the infidels. 
the highest dignities of the church were proffered to him.| too late to save, and when he viewed their bodies half At the same time Eugenius appointed his former abbot, 
T'wice did the clergy of Genoa invite him to come and| consumed by the flames, he was struck with horror and Bernard of Clairvaux, to be the preacher of the new 
be their head; the episcopal thrones of Milan and Rheims, | remorse at what he could not but regard as his own act. Crusade, and excite the warriors of France to arms. No 
of Chalons and Langres, were at his disposal; but he| He sought, through the mediation of Bernard of Clair- fitter instrument could have been selected, for not only 
loved better his solitude at Clairvaux, than all the pomp| vaux and Peter the Venerable of Clugni, a reconciliation did Bernard enjoy a degree of influence and consideration, 
and glitter of the world. with the church; he offered advantageous terms of peace | such as no man of the time possessed, but the preservation 
In St. Bernard we may view the model of an ortho-| to the Count of Champagne, and was willing to admit La of the holy places was with him a solemn duty, and he 
dox divine, according to the times in which he lived ;) Chatre to the archbishopric of Bourges, provided the pope had always taken a peculiar interest in the welfare of the 
his natural disposition mild, charitable, and benevolent,| would release him from the oath he had made to the kingdom of Jerusalem. Pilgrimage was a duty as sacred 
zealously attached to his church, a sincere believer in aljl| contrary. in his eyes as in those of his cotemporaries, and though, 
that she taught, and devoting all the powers of his mind} ‘T’his negotiation was protracted, and we cannot, per- with the good sense which distinguished him, he dis- 
to their support. He sought not to make discoveries of | haps, acquit St. Bernard of some duplicity in his dealing suaded prelates and those who had weighty duties to 
new senses of Scripture, or new systems of theology ; his) between the king and the pope. It was not concluded perform at home from rambling to the Holy Land, he 
delight was to find out arguments in defence of what was| when Innocent II. died, in the autumn of 1143; his encouraged the zeal of those who, free from important 
established, and to enforce them with all the powers of| successor, Celestine II., however, took off the interdict engagements, journeyed thither at the impulse of real 
his eloquence, and all the acuteness of his intellect. His) which had been laid on France. | piety. 
fame, therefore, and influence, were great with his con-| Still Louis’ conscience was not at rest; he felt that he; At the time when he received the mandate of the vicar 
temporaries, while, such is our nature, in the eyes of had taken an oath contrary to the orders of the church, of Christ to rouse Christendom again to arms against the 
posterity he perhaps shines less brilliantly than the bold) and that he had not kept it; he considered himself as in heathen, he was residing in his abbey, which he had 
and fearless enquirer Peter Abelard, and, with many, ex-|some measure guilty of all the sacrileges and acts of rarely quitted for the last three years. His bodily powers 
cites less admiration than the zealous reformer Arnald of| violence committed by bis soldiery in the war with the| were nearly exhausted by the fatigues he had endured 
Brescia, whose political principles he combated as vigo-| Count of Champagne, especially the burning of the church | and the austerities he had practised, and he was calmly 
rously ashedid the theological subtleties of Arnald’s mas-|at Vitry; bis having been under the censure of the awaiting the moment of his dissolution, But, at the call 














ter, Abelard.* 


LOUIS THE YOUNG. 


hating in the cause of the widow and the orphan, and| the Holy Land, and, as he had succeeded him on the 
showing their love and fear of God by respect for his) throne, he deemed himself bound to perform all his en- 
bed and plundered all indiscriminately. 


ministers, rol 


church during three years had, as he thought, left a moral of him whom he held it sin to disobey, he rallied his re- 
stain upon him, which required something farther in the | maining strength, and recalling the vigour and animation 
| way of purification; his brother Philip, he recollected, | of his younger days, and in full reliance on Him who 

Chivalry we are told had now degenerated, and lost) who had been associated in royalty with his father before | alone giveth strength, prepared to set about the task en- 
its pristine dignity and purity; knights, instead of com-| him, had made a vow to devote himself to the defence of | joined him. 


gagements. 


| 


| At Easter, 1146, assembled at Vezelay, clergy, knights, 


All these various motives operating on the and people, in such multitudes that no building, and even 
That such was the character of the chivalry of that age,| young monarch’s mind determined him, when the intel- 


no street or square of the town, could contain them ; for 


we cannot doubt, for we have abundant evidence of it:) ligence of the fall of Edessa arrived, to assume the cross, the intelligence that the renowned Abbot of Clairvaux 
that in darker ages it had existed in greater purity, is; and prepare to lead an army to the East. 
what, without evidence, and guided solely by the known} 


principles of human nature, we may justly question. At] PREACHING OF THE CRUSADE IN FRANCE. 
all events, conscience then, as ever, asserted her rights, 

° . . . ! 
and many brave knights felt that in plundering the 


church, the w 
Wrong. 
on their souls, and they would gladly shake it off. 


For) of the realm. 


| 
| 


the attention of all France. A wooden stage was erected 
on the declivity of a hill, between the town of Vezelay 
and Ecouenne on the way to Auxerre, from which the 


| was to be the preacher of a new Crusade, had awakened 


At Christmas, in the year 1145, the king of France! preacher might address the people. 
idow, and the orphan, they were acting, held his plenary court at Bourges, whither, at the call of 
The Joad of guilt thus contracted weighed heavy | their prince, repaired a numerous assemblage of the nobles| his young queen, to the Counts Thierry of Flanders 
Here the Bishop of Langres, who was just | and Henry of Blois, and others who had pledged them- 


Bernard commenced by distributing to the king and 


this purpose, an expedition in arms to the East, in the | returned from the Holy Land, arose, and in glowing | selves at Bourges, the crosses which had been sent them 
service of the Lord, seemed most efficacious and agreeable terms set before them the helpless condition of their| by the pope. He then ascended the stage, where the 


to those whose martial spirit perhaps despised the humbler| brethren in the East, and the power and the barbarous) king took his place at his side. 


Pointing out to tke 


piety of dragging materials for the erection of pompous: ferocity of the Turks, calling upon the knights of France| people their youthful and pious monarch marked with 


temples to the Mother of God. 
‘The young king of France, Louis VIL., partook of these 
feelings, This prince, named the Young, to distinguish 


|to arm in the sacred cause. The king at once declared 
| his resolution to assume the cross, and invited his nobles 
| to follow his example. But his more prudent barons 


| the cross of salvation, he read aloud the letter of the 
| pope : he commenced an exhortation, but suddenly arose 
/on all sides a cry of The cfoss! the cross! and such 


him from his father, Louis the Fat, who had associated him} prayed him not to be precipitate in engaging in a measure numbers pressed forward to receive crosses from his hand, 


with himself in his royal dignity when he was but eleven 
years of age, was at this time only in his twenty-sixth 
year. He was possessed of more extent of territory than 


any of his predecessors of the line of Capet, for by his| 


marriage in 1137 with Eleanor, daughter and heiress of 
Duke William X. of Aquitaine, he was become the lord 
of Guienne, Saintonges, and Poitou, that is, of the coun- 
try from the Pyrenees to the Loire. He was thus wealthy 
and powerful; he was, moreover, brave and pious; and 
he had committed an offence which called for reparation. 
It was on the following occasion. 

On the death of the Archbishop of Bourges, Louis, as 
was the custom in the ancient domains of the crown, 
presented to the chapter the person whom he wished to 
be elected, but the chancellor of the Roman church pre- 
vailed on the pope, Innocent IL., to appoint his nephew, 
Peter de la Chatre, to that see. Louis was enraged at 
this act of usurpation on the part of the court of Rome; 
he swore that he would never Jet La Chatre take posses- 
sion of the see, and he forced him to seek refuge with 
Thibaud, Count of Champagne and Blois. The pope laid | 
under interdict every place to which the king should 
come; Louis, on his side, had recourse to arms, and at- 
tacked the old Count of Champagne, with whom he had 
also other causes of quarrel. During this war the king, 
in 1142, made an attack on Vitry, one of the best of his 
opponent's castles. Having taken it, he set fire to it, 
and the flames, happening to spread more rapidly than 


*The preceding account of St. Bernard is furnished 


which might prove injurious to himself and his realm, to 

| wait for the advice of the holy fatuer and of the pious 
| Abbot of Clairvaux. The king complied with their 
desire: an embassy was despatched to Rome, to ask 
counsel of the pontiff, and Vezelay, in the county of 
Nevers, was appointed to be the place of meeting for 
a more general assembly at the ensuing festival of 
Easter. 

But if the prudent councillors of Louis expected to find 
an ally in the pope, they were disappointed. Eugenius 
IV., who then occupied the papal throne, looked forward 
to the lustre which a Crusade, headed by a potent 
monarch, would cast on his pontificate. It is not un- 
likely, too, that he expected the efforts of Christendom 
in favour of the Holy Land to be crowned with success. 
He therefore, in his reply, highly commended the zeal of 
Louis, and expressed his regret that the troubled state 
of the holy see prevented himself from being the first to 
put his hand to the sacred work.* He wrote a letter to 
the king, exhorting him and his knights to lose no time 
in taking arms in the cause of Heaven, granting, in as 
full terms as Urban II. had done, remission of their sins 
to all who did so; taking their families and their property 
under the protection of the church, releasing them from 
all interest for their debts, permitting vassals to pledge 
their fiefs without asking the consent of their superior 


* This was caused by the followers of Arnald of 
Brescia, who were endeavouring to transfer the tempo- 
ralities of the papacy to the Patrician and Senate which 


that he was obliged to scatter rather than distribute these 
sacred badges, Each day the number of those who took 
the vow increased, and to prepare crosses was Bernard’s 
sole occupation while he remained at Vezelay. To 
gratify the desire of those who coveted something more 
peculiarly his own, he had to tear up his very garments 
and make crosses out of them. The number of the 
crossed was greatly augmented by the reports which were 
spread every day of the miracles performed by the 
preacher. Ere the assembly broke up, the following 
spring was fixed on as the time for setting forth. Each 
of the crossed returned home to make preparations, 
all feuds were reconciled, and brotherly love mutually 
promised. 

In the interval, King Louis wrote to the Kings of 
Hungary and Sicily, and to the Greek emperor, request- 
ing a safe passage and an open market for the soldiers of 
the cross in their dominions. Bernard himself wrote to 
the Greek emperor,* calling upon him to further the 
pious enterprise of the Latin Christians; and at the same 
time, with his usual prudence and knowledge of human 
nature, requesting him to confer the honour of knighthood 





* «The earth,” sayshe in this letter, “ quakes and 
trembles because the King of Heaven has lost his land, 
the land on which his feet once stood. For it is nearly 
come to this, that the foes of the Lord break into his city, 
and even to that glorious tomb where the virgin-blossom 
of Mary was wrapt in linen and spices, and where the 
first and greatest flower on our earth rose up again.” Are 








by his biographers, who were, of course, his panegyrists. 


they had set up at Rome. 


not the ideas here somewhat feudal ? 


